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| IT ONG BRANCH RACES. 
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At a meeting of the Directors of the LONG BRANCH 
AND SEA SHORE IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 


-HELMBOLD’S 








| for Perforating into 

held at their office 2ist September, it was resolved Checks, Drafts, &c., : AND TAN, ION GRAPE 2’ ©, Ts 
that the first Summer Meeting at Monmouth Park far theamount forwhich | [TSE PERRY'S MOTH AND FRECKLE LOT N. 
1871 shall commence Tuesday, 4th July, and continue they are drawn, to| _ The only reliable and harmless remedy for re- 
five days; and that the second meeting shall com- sap he a ape a | moving Brown Discolorations from the skin. = — 
mence on Tuesday, Ist August, and continue five he check is moved! prepared only by Dr. B. C. Perry, Dermatologist, | HELMBOLD Ss 
days. forward by the , a 49 Bond Street, New York. 

Tt was further resolved that the Rules of the Ameri- ward action of the paeees tee 
can Jockey Club be adopted. lever of the machine. 

Liberal premiums will be offered for races of all Price $20. 


kinds and for all ages, Sweepstakes will be opened, 
to which liberal additions will be made, of which due 
notice will be given. WM. E. RAYNOR, 


ice fe (Sewing Machine Sales for 1870, PXTRACT SARSAPARILLA. 


J 
68 Trinity Building. P. O, Box 6028, N.Y. 

















Secretary. | ~ wore ——— : il 2 
ACENTS WANTED. The Singer Still Triumphant! April, May, and June, 
metianad eemenemmmeenet sn. — ee — PURIFY THE BLOOD 
¢ NTH, with Stencil an ey-Chec 
‘ $25 Dies Don't fail to secure Circular and} THe Sixcer Mancracturinc Company, at the | In these months 
Spring Meeting Samples, free. World's Fair—constituted by the homes of the people | ; 8. 
Address 8. M. Spencer, Brattleboro, Vt. —received the a award of the highest sales, and oe . , . 
_________ | have left all rivals far behind them, for they sold in Helmbold’s Fluid Extract Sarsaparilla 
OT THE Se Rg aR ne sit 1870, one hundred and twenty-seven thousand, eight i eee ii 
ANTED.—AGENTS, ($20 PER DAY), to sell | hundred and thirty-three machines, being more than Cures all Eruptions of the Skin. 
the Ce — SHUTTLE SEWING forty thousand in advance of their ales of the previ- 
i MACHINE. Has the UNDER-FEED, makes the | ous year, and over forty-four thousand more than the ’s Fluid Extract Sarsapari 
Nashville Blood Horse cee rca’ (alice on both elles), and 1s | leg ohare nor chong tor 1810, ae chown by the |  4elmbold’s Fluid Extract Sarsaparilla 
FULLY Licensep. The best and cheapest fa- | following figures from sworn returns of the sales of Cures the worst form of Blood Diseases. 
A S S 0 rh I A T I 0 N mily Sewing Machine in the market. Address | Licenses: 
se J i JOHNSON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Maes., ‘ ee t 
Pitteburgh, Pa., Chicago, Ill., or St. Louis, Mo. Tae SIncER La tg | aay COMPANY elmbold's ule xtract Sarsaparilla ; 
WILL COMMENCES igen cecieictoimeates aaa mamas El gg . esi Sowing, 9173 Machines. Enters Heavily into the Circulation of the Blood 
ee Dus ‘ MEN, Sold over the Wilcox & Gibbs Sew- 
TUESDAY, MAY 9, 1871, $5 vo $10 Per Day. womtx, ing Machine Co................. 98,948 — do. Helmbold’s Fluid Extract Sarsaparilla 
BOYS and GIRLS who engage in our new business | Sold over the Weed Sewing Ma- 
; AT THE make from $5 to $10 per day in their own localities. lq te. a Beautities the Complexion. 
: Full particulars and instructions sent free by mail. | Sold over the Grover & Baker Sew- 
OURSE Those in need of permanent, profitable work, should i a Mochips ag micoussee “+ ppd roy All Powders and outward applications destroy the i 
ldress at once. Sold over the Howe Machine Co..... 52,67 0. i ndering ; » . oie’ 
NATIONAL RACE C adcre Gronox Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. Sold over the Wheeler & Wilace ’ skin, rendering it harsh and course. Look at the skin 
sIRST DAY—TUESDAY. May 9 pone emanate se $$$ —_—-—_—_—-- Manufacturing Co............... do. of old maids and those who have used such any length 
ba) AY— ISDAY, . 
First Mee ar Stake for green three-year GENTS WANTED—( A MONTH) by the 


. . of time. My advice is to discontinue them and use 
we. ¢ all of which is mainly owing to the popularity of what 
olds, that did not appear in public prior to the Ist day 4. AMERICAN MACHINE CO. Boston, Mass., or | j, known as the “NEW FAMILY SEWING MACHINE,” ee oa . . 
} of Jannary; mile heats; $25 entrance, play or pay. | 8t. Louis, Mo. which is now fast finding its way into every well regu Helmbold’s Fluid Extract Sarsaparilla. 
: The Railroads to add $300; $50 to the second horse. Jated household. For circulars giving full particulars 

Seconp Race.—Aasociation Purse, $300; dash of 


: oe |e Machines, their Folding Cases of many varieties of NE . KG , : 
two miles. Agents ! Read This ! wood and finish, their Attachments for numerous GUS ROTTED 1S EQUAL IN STRENCER TO ONE GALLON 
Tuinp Racr.—Association Purse, $150; dash of a 














kinds of work, which, till recently, it was — | OF THE ®8YRUP OR DECOCTIONS AS USUALLY MADE, 
mile and a quarter. WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 | that delicate fingers alone could perform, as wellas! AND A WINE-GLASS ADDED TO A PINT OF WATER 
SECOND DAY—WEDNESDAY, May 10. per weck and expenses, or allow a large com- | particulars about all articles used by their Machines, | EQUALS THE CELEBRATED 

Finest Race.—Citizens’ Stake for all ages, two-mile | mission, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. such as Twist, Linen Thread, Spool Cotton, Oil, ete., | 
heats ; $50 entrance, play or pay; the citizens to add | Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marehall, Mich. etc., apply to any of their Authorized Agents, or to LISBON DIET DRINK. 
$700; subscribers to enter the 15th day of —— = $$ aaa Th Si M fact s re sens si sities ide ai 
name the evening previous to the race at 8 o'clock ; ae Al r anufacturin “O. ¥ 8 WAY. A DELIGHTFUL BEVERAGE. 
the second horse to have $100. TO AGENTS. e nge § ? a= ‘ : 

Seconp Racr.—Association Purse, $300; mile heats. 458 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. Helmbold’s Catawba Grape Pills. 

THIRD DAY—TMURSDAY. May ft. — There is no more popular publication to canvass | ____ aanetesteaaneesrtneeenenanesnnenntnseeensnate fies stains Cemaiin 4 Pill 

First Race.—* The Maxwell House Stake” for a : ehnbold’s Catawba Grape Pills. 
three-year olde: mile heats; $25, entrazce, play or ~~ STEREOSCOPES, a:uitaadidde said ', 

ay: the Maxwell House to a : to the &e- r 76 PLEASANT, SAFE, &ND AGREEABLE CATHARTIC. 
toad horse. THE ALBION. VIEWS, ALBUMS 

Seconp Race.—Association Purse, $200; dash of a ° A , ve nts a Grane Pills 
mile and a quarter. This old established Journal is well known through- CORON, sues Helmbold's Catawba Grape Pills. 
a Race.—Association Purse, $100; dash of 4) out the country, and the Engravings that are offered saan — USED IN ALL AFFECTIONS WHERE A PURGATIVE 

wae FOURTH DAY—FRIDAY, May 12. as Premiums are worth more than the amount of the E & H T. ANTHONY & CO. MEDICINE IS NEBDED. 
" First Raoe.—Association Purse, $400; two-mile | subscription. ‘ é : ‘ 

ts, > weE , a ee a 

‘ston Race.e-Association Purse, $200; dash of a} Very liberal terms are offered to steady, trustworthy 591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, Helmbold’s Catawba Grape Pills. 
mile and a half, 


and energetic Agents. Send for circular. Invite the attention of the Trade to their extensive | HARMLESS TO A CHILD, 
FIFTH DAY—SATURDAY, May 13.' gee eee See 





AND TAKEN BY CHILDREN. 





— nore ~ | assortment of the above goods, of their own publica- 
First Race.—Harding Stake for three-year olds; tion, manufacture and importation. = , ‘ate a Grave Pills 
two-mile heats; $50 cutrance, $05 fertelt ; te which a i if a i ti a ii a i &) Also, Helmbold’s Catawba Grape Pills. 
the s f $400 will be added; the second horse t ‘ 7 se SPERSEDES MAGNESIA, SALTS, AND EVER 
nian. = °°! PO THE WORKING CLASS.—We are now pre-| PHOTO LANTERN SLIDES Se Se, SSE, AEP VERY CeeeE 
Seconp Race.—Association Purse, $400; mile heats, | pared to furnish all classes with constant employ- and PURGATIVE, 
three in five. ment at —- _ whole mee | or ——_ re GRAPMOSCOPES. 
Tuirp Race.—Association Handicap Purse, $200; | moments. Buriness new, light and profitable. Per- . , r '. Catawha Grane Pilla 
mile heats; second horse to have $50. ° come, of ether fex easily orn from Bie. to $5 per NEW VIEWS OF YOSEMITE. Helmbold’s Catawba Grape Pills. 
qnvemnene evening, and a proportional eum by devotin r Se "u DEmaai oe - 
Five or more to fill the above stakes. To name and — time . the ‘oaniness. aun and f - ber E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CcO., SRE RP s ane See Oh ee 
‘lose » 15 y ») “h. 71. nearly a8 much as men. a who see sn ce Mi - - = 
eons che poe he will be given for may send their address, and test the business, we 591 Broapwar, New Yorg, Helmbold’s Catawba Grape Pill 
a walk. make this saperetistod Sais To cuch 00 are not Opposite Metropolitan Hotel, TCE 
Entrance for purses, five per cent. well eatisfied, we will sen ‘or the trouble o _ i N} ES -L 
All entries to be addressed to the Secretary. writing. Full particulars, a valuable sample which ee ee ee ; 
W. H. JOHNSON, President. | will do to commence work on, and a copy of THE PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS. Helmbold’s Catawba Grape Pills 
Gro. W. Darven, Secretary. Peor.e’s Lirerary ComPpanion—one of the largest 
Gro. 8. Kinney, Treasurer and best family newspapers published—all sent free | ——-————-- ~~ | RE COMPOSED OF CATAWBA GRAPE JUICE 
by mail. Reader, if you want permanent, profitable Diamonds 
fi A a 7 - work, address ’ 


E. C. ALLEN & CO., Augusta, Maine. Wa'ttches and Jewel ry 
rn ] “aan ae , 
TO BANKERS, $5 TO $20 A DAY! FOR #ALE BY 


IN THE 
Do you want a situation as saleeman at or near home, 
INSURANCE COMPANIES }to > new 7 strand White Wire Clothes Linge to GEO, C. ALLEN, SPRING AND SUMMER MONTHS 
last ever. Don’t miss this chance. Sample 4 TAY (IT a ’ 
Aadsem Hudson River Wire Works, % William 8t., 513 BROADWAY (Under the St. Nicholas’ Hote}). 
oe — — iad DIAMONDS BOUGHT NEW LIFE, NEW BLOOD, NEW VIGOR. 
ADIES DESIRING TO PROCURE A FIRST} re ae es : 
4 class Sewing Machine against easy monthly in- McLeod & Remmey, 


AND FLUID EXTRACT RHUBARB. 





HOW TO PROCEED 


TO INSURE 
And Others who intend 





DOING BUSINESS IN ENGLAND. Purchase two bottles of HetMBo.p’s SARSAPARILLA 


and one box of PrLis—Wwortn THEIR 
— TT eS eae S IMPORTING TAILORS, } _ nee 
TO LET, T R E E s. ag EE ee oe enn socacnell . Ba better investment can be made for «0 small a 
BUSINESS PREMISES, Fruit and Ornamental, TARRANT'S - 
Now being erected in the best part of FOR SPRING OF 1871. A i To dispel any impression or prejudice that might 


I d it PFFERVESCEN?) exist in the minds of many against my Preparations 
The largest and most complete stock in the United ; ; : N | from the publicity given through advertising 
LOMBARD STREET ’ States. Catalogues mailed prepaid, as follows: SEU rd E R APER ! E : iT terme cee 


Tam and have been a Drugyist for a period of twenty 
The finest position in No. 1, Deecriptive Catalogue of Fruite, 10c. : 








years, and more conclusively to prove this, see letter : 
No. rnam trees, > r . 
THE CITY OF LONDON No Hy e ‘ Gunes Saas the, When people are out of health they want to know, | {From the Largest Manufacturing Chemists in the 
r No. 4, Wholesale, 2. in the = —y — is the — = = and World.} 
z we ‘of E t—that ct i vert od— vil P 
Tue CenTReE oF BANKING AND IN@URANCE Busi- No, 6, U.talogue of Bulbs, (Published Aug. 1et,) 2c. thew. xeldpitraiclaad trig tis agua Novembor 4, 1854 
ness, and in close proximity to the premises about to ELLWANGER & BARRY, THEY WANT TO KNOW “Tam acquainted with Mr. H. T. Helmbold; he eis 
I } i e cheer them. ve |} successful in conducting the business whe 
Established 1840. Rochester, N.Y. | tried Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient und ere others 
For plans and particulars, apply to : = Cees pie " on eal dpemaiaennaa a Coe oo “*l had not been equally so before him. I have been 
~ TELL THEM favorably impressed with his character and enter- 
TRE LomBaap Sr. IMPROVEMENT COMPANY, NEW AND BEAUTIFUL PLANTS. that it tones the stomach, acts mildly on the bowels, prise. 
14 Clement's Lane, Lombard St., FOR 1871 gently stimnlates the nerves and improves the animal WILLIAM WEIGHTMAN, 
London. ee ad ian — Dyepeptics suffer a living martyrdom, and of | Firm of Powers & Weightman, Manufacturing Chem- 
e - é hiladelphi 
i ____ | sevetties in Guam Eiscon Bee Tienes ans mena THEY WANT TO KNOW tet, Sash and Bovwn etpestn, Philadelphia. 
PLANTS. 


‘ what will relieve their flatulency, give them appetite . ; ‘nt of ofeins » atti 
New Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue, with | cure them of constipation, and alleviate all the inde: bares _ eS a cea: Sr eens 
fine colored plate, now ready. To our customers | #cridable pangs which this terrible disorder inflicte up- | for ten years. 


INTEREST ON CITY STOCKS. 





—— . the Bond 4 Meese of Cle , free ; to others, 10 cents. on its victimes. TELL THEM They are now perfect, and I shall stake my time 
rhe Interest on the Bonde anc e of City anc 5 a money, and fame on their effectivenes vieetiing 
Comte F ow x — - ae wt _ - a ELLWANGER & BARRY, Convalescents, who have used the Seltzer Aperient as | style in which the Pill iteclf ra oa ea pacer 
on that day by John d. Dradiey, Esq., mberiain o Fy hon A ~ . . , > e. label, 
the City, at his office, tn the New Camrt House. (Eetablished 1840.) -_ Rochester, N. Y. & stomachic and alterative, what it has done for you. 

The transfer books will be closed on Saturday, 


How it has banished your pain, and uneasiness, and | ¥'PPer—all show with what care they have been pre- 


Mareh 18, 1871 ; Fresh Garde Flower Fruit, Ferb given = a need habit of nody without weakening | pared. After examination, no English or French pre- 
RICHARD B. CONNOLLY n, A erb, | you. The billions too, 


= ion will show greater care, and Lam really pro 
THEY WANT TO KNOW — ® eally proud 
Lecemedtien Tree and Shrub, and Evergreen Seeds, 


P f them. 
: 4 ° P F what will rouse and regulate their torpid livers and | ° ‘ 

Department of Yinaace, Comptroller's Oftice, New prepaid by mail, with directions for keep the bile in its ooteael channel. is ipepenc outer Instead of the nauseous-looking carelessly-prepared 
York, March 13, 1871. culture. Twenty-five different packets into their blood and suffused skins with saffron, and | Pills vended generally and put up in wooden boxes, 


FY : they require an alterative. and made generally or offered by thos ring 
a _..... | of either class for $1.00. The six classes, TELL THEM “3 _ vw roe y or offered by those having no ex- 
’ Rbsks on 2 perience as physicians, druggists, or manufacturers of 
$5.00. that the Seltzer Aperient is charged with anti-bilious | nedicines, test the medicine lia tis a 
PERSONAL 20,000 Ibs, Evergreen and Tree Seeds; Apple, Pear. elements. That they can rely upon its restorative alka- , ered by your obedient 
SUNAL,. ’ e. i/ ’ q 


“herry. 2c.- G 7 lies, and do not need the dangerous mercurial salts, | Servant, 
Cherry, &e.; Grass Seeds; Beet, Cabbage, Carrot, The ng 
= Pa Onion, Squash, Turnip, and’all Vegetable and Flower | TB* Seutler sex must not be forgotten. T 
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A SPRING PSALM. 
BY EDWARD CAPERN. 
“Sweet primal season, effluence divine ! 
Thou bright perennial from the fields of life! 
Make earth once more thy consecrated shrine, 
And hush the tumult of tempestuous strife. 


* Come, as of old, with vivifying breath, 
Pearl, blue, and silver, sunny sky, and cloud, 
And Beauty, springing from the bed of death, 
Shall break the trammels of her icy shroud.” 


The hills are touched, and, lo! their summits smoke, 
The sea-fowl seek again their native strand ; 

The hawthorns redden underneath the oak, 
Broad rivers laugh, and greener grows the land. 


Deep in the dell the wild bee's harp is heard, 

High in the azure Heaven's own minstrel sings ; 
Impassioned music fires the forest bird, 

While tremulous raptures vibrate in his wings. 


The flowers are all devotion, Nature's nun 
In snow-veil drops her head in silent prayer; 
With conscious joy the crocus greets the sun! 
And fragrant with thanksgiving is the air. 


A holier impulse stirs in every soul 
With each new revelation from above ; 
Thou Spring, art one, we yield to thy control, 
And hear creation whisper, “ God is Love.” 
—Geatlenmains Magazine. 


“MY WIFE.” 
What is my wife like? Stay and hear. 
Her eyes are soft, and dark, and brown ; 
Limpid and lustrous, and as clear 
As stars from Heaven shining down 
On this dull world. And for her size— 
She’s not so tall but she must raise 
Her lips to mine, and I ean gaze 
Right downwards in those loving eyes. 
Her hair is like a veil of light, 
All crisply, golden, soft, and fair ; 
And falling round her shoulders white 
In waving masses, rich and rare. 
Her hands! what artist e’er could paint ? 
So dainty-tipped, so small and thin ; 
Soft-palmed, and sweet with perfumes faint, 
And white as wax the satin skin. 
And then her foot is slender, small, 
And arching like a serpent’s crest : 
The semblance likes me not at all, 
So choose the simile you best 
Admire. But gaze not over-bold ; 
My wife is but a modest girl, 
As true as steel and pure as gold, 
Though fair as Ocean’s fairest pearl. 
And can you guess her greatest charm ?— 
A rare one, too; but be it known, 
Tn heart, and soul, and mind, my wife 
Is mine—all mine, and mine alone. 
——— 


THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LADY AUDLEY'S SECRET,” ETC. 
(From Belgravia.) 
CHAPTER VIL—DANGEROUS GROUND. 


Life was very pleasant at Hale Castle. About that one 
point there could not be a shadow of doubt. Clarissa won- 
dered at the brightness of her new existence; began to won- 
der vaguely by and by what it was that made it seem brighter 
every day. There was all the usual round of amusements— 
dinner-parties, amateur concerts, races, flower-shows, excur- 
sions to every point of interest within a day’s drive, a mili- 
tary ball at the nearest garrison-town twenty miles off, 
perennial croquet, and gossip, and afternoon tea-drinking in 
arbors or marquees in the gardens, and unlimited flirtation. 
It was impossible for the most exacting visitor to be dull. 
There was always something. 

And to Clarissa all these things possessed the charm of 
freshness. She was puzzled beyond measure by the indif- 
ference, real or simulated, of the girls who had seen half-a- 
dozen London seasons; the frequent declarations that these 
delights only bored them, that this or that party wasa failure. 
George Fairfax watched her bright face sometimes, interested 
in spite of himself by her freshness. 

“What a delicious thing youth is!” he said to himself. 
“ Bven if that girl were less completely lovely than she is, 
she would still be most charming. If Geraldine were only 
like that—only fresh and candid and pure, and susceptible to 
every new emotion! But there is an impassable gulf of ten 
vears between them. Geraldine is quite as handsome—in her 
own particular style—and she talks much better than Cla- 
rissa Lovel, and is more clever, no doubt; and yet there are 
some men who would be bewitched by that girl before they 
knew where they were.” 

Very often after this Mr. Fairfax fell a-musing upon those 
apocryphal men who might be subjugated by the charms of 
Miss Lovel. 

When did he awaken to the fatal truth that these charms 
were exercising a most potent influence upon his own mind ? 
When did he open his eyes for the first time to behold his 
danger ? 

Not vet. Ile was really attached to Geraldine Challoner. 
Her society had been a kind of habit with him for several 
years of his life. She had been more admired than any wo- 
man he knew, and it was, in some sort, a triumph to have 
won her. That he never would have won her but for his 
brother's death he knew very well, and accepted the fact as a 
matter of course; a mere necessity of the world in which 
they lived, not as any evidence of a mercenary spirit in the 
lady. He knew that no woman could better discharge the 
duties of an elevated station, or win him more social renown. 
Tomarry Geraldine Challoner was to secure for his house the 
stamp of fashion, for every detail of his domestic life a war- 








‘an influence begun long ago, which had never yet been op- 
| pressive to him. And he took these things for love. He had 
, been in love with other women during his long alliance with 
| Lady Geraldine, and had shown more ardor in the pursuit of 
| other flames than he had ever evinced in his courtship of her ; 
but these more passionate attachments had come, for the most 
part, to a sorry end ; and now he told himself that Geraldine 
suited him better than any other woman in the world. 

“T have outgrown all foolish notions,” he said to himself, 
believing that all capacity was dead within him for that blind 
unreasoning passion which poets of the Byronic school have 
made of love. “What I want is a wife; a wife of my own 
rank, or a little above me in rank; a wife who will be true 
and loyal to me, who knows the world well enough to for- 
give my antecedents, and to be utterly silent about them, and 
| who will help me to make a position for myself in the fu- 
;ture. A man must be something in this world. It is a hard 
thing that one cannot live one’s own life; but it seems in- 
evitable somehow.” 

Ifis mother had helped not a little to the bringing about of 
this engagement. She knew that her son’s bachelor life had 
been at best a wild one; not so bad as it was supposed to be, 
of course, since nothing in this world ever is so bad as the 
world supposes it; and she was very anxious to see him 
safely moored in the sheltered harbor of matrimony. She 
was a proud woman, and she was pleased that her sou should 
have an cul’s daughter for his wife; and beyond this there 
| Was the fact that she liked Lady Geraldine. The girl who 
| had been too proud to let the man she loved divine the depth 
of her feeling, had not been too proud to exhibit her fond- 
ness for his mother. There had grown up a warm friend- 
ship between these two women; and Mrs. Fairfax’s in- 
fluence had done much, almost unknown to her son, to 
bring about this result of his chronic flirtation with Geral- 
dine Challoner. 

Just at present he was very well satisfied with the fact of 
his engagement, believing that he had taken the best possible 
means for securing his future happiness; an equable, quiet 
sort of happiness, of course—he was nearly thirty, and had 
outlived the possibility of anything more than that. It would 
have bored him to suppose, that Geraldine expected more 
from him than this tranquil kind of worship. erhaps the 
lady understood this, and schooled herself to a colder tone 
than was natural to her, rather than be supposed for one mo- 
ment to be the more deeply attached of the two. 

Thus it happened that Mr. Fairfax was not severely taxed 
in his capacity of plighted lover. However exacting Lady 
Geraldine may have been by nature, she was too proud to 
demand more exclusive attention than her betrothed spon- 
taneously rendered; indeed, she took pains to let him per- 
ceive that he was still in full enjoyment of all his old bache- 
lor liberty. So the days drifted by very pleasantly, and 
George Fairfax found himself in Clarissa Lovel’s society per- 
haps a little oftener than was well for either of those two. 

He was very kind to her; he seemed to understand her 
better than other people, she thought; and his companionship 
was more to her than that of any one else—a most delightful 
relief after Captain Westleigh’s incessant frivolity, or Mr. 
Halkin’s solemn small-talk. In comparison with these men, 
he appeared to such wonderful advantage. Her nature ex- 
panded in his society, and she could talk to him as she could 
talk to no one else. He used to wonder at her eloquence 
sometimes, as the beautiful face glowed, and the dark hazel 
eyes brightened ; he wondered not a little also at the extent 
of her reading, which had been wide and varied during that 
quiet winter and spring-time at Mill Cottage. 

“ What a learned ledy you are!” he said, smiling at her en- 
thusiasm one day, when they had been talking of Italy and 
Dante; “ your close knowledge of the poet puts my poor 
smattering to shame. Happily, an idler and a worldling like 
myself is not supposed to know much. IT was never patient 
enough to be a profound reader; and if Teannot tear the 
heart out of a book, as Samuel Johnson did, lam apt to 
throw it aside in disgust. But you must have read a great 
deal; and yet when we met, less than a year ago, you con- 
fessed to heing only a schoolgirl fresh from grinding away at 
Corneille and Racine.” 

“T have had the advantage of papa’s help since then,” an- 
swered Clarissa, “ and he is very clever. He does not read 
many authors, but those he does care for he reads with 
all his heart. He taught me to appreciate Dante, and to 
make myself familiar with the history of his age, in order to 
understand him better.” 

“Very wise of him, no doubt. And that kind of studious 
life with your papa is very pleasant to you, I suppose, Miss 
Lovel ?” 

“Yes,” she answered thoughtfully; “I have been quite 
happy with papa. Some people might fancy the life dull 
perhaps, but it has scarcely seemed so to me. Of course it is 
very different from life here; but I suppose one would get 
tired of such a perpetual round of pleasure as Lady Laura 
provides for us.” 

“T should imagine so. Life in a country-house full of de- 
lightful people must be quite intolerable beyond a certein 
limit. One so soon gets tired of one’s best friends. I think 
that is why people travel so much nowadays. It is the only 
polite excuse for being alone.” 

The time came when Clarissa began to fancy that her visit 
had lasted long enough, and that, in common decency, she 
was bound to depart; but on suggesting as much to Lady 
Lauia, that kindly hostess declared she could not possibly do 
without her dearest Clarissa for ever so long. 

“Indeed, I don’t know how I shall ever get on without 
you, my dear,” she said; “ we suit each other so admirably, 
yousee. Why, I shall have no one to read Tasso with—no 
one to help me with my Missal when you are gone.” 

Miss Lovel’s familiar knowledge of Italian literature, and 
artistic tastes, had been altogether delightful to Lady Laura ; 
who was always trying to improve herself, as she called it, 
and travelled from one pursuit to another, with a laudable 
perseverence, but an unhappy facility for forgetting one ac- 
complishment in the cultivation of another. ‘Phus by a vigo- 
rous plunge into Spanish and Calderon this year, she was apt 
to obliterate the profound impression created by Dante and 
Tasso last year. Her music suffered by reason of a sudden 
ardor for illumination; or art went to the wall because a 
London musical season and an enthusiastic admiration of 
Hallé had inspired her with the desire to cultivate a more 
classic style of pianoforte-playing. So, in her English read- 
ing, each new book blotted out its predceessor. Travels, 
histories, essays, biographies, flitted across the lady’s brain 
like the colored shadows of a magic-lantern, leaving only a 
lingering patch of picture here and there. To be versatile 
was Lady Laura’s greatest pride, and courteous friends had 
gratified her by treating her as an authority upon all possible 
subjects. Nothing delighted her so much as to be appealed 
to with a preliminary “ Now you, who read so much, Lady 
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rant of good taste. She had a kind of power over him too, |J ‘ura, Will understand this ;” or “ Dear Lady Laura, you 


who know everything, must tell me why,” ete.; or to be told 
by a painter, “ You who are an artist yourself can of course 
see this, Lady Laura ;” or to be complimented by a musician 
asa soul above the dull mass of mankind, a sympathetic spir- 
it, to whom the mysteries of harmony are a familiar lan- 
guage. ; 

In that spacious luxurious morning room of Lady Laura’s 
Clarissa generally spent the first two hours after breakfast. 
Here the children used to come with French and German 
governesses, in all the freshness of newly-starched muslin and 
newly-crimped tresses, to report progress as to their studies 
and general behavior to their mother; who was apt to get 
tired of them in something less than a quarter of an hour, 
and to dispatch them with kisses and praises to the distant 
schoolrooms and nurseries, where these young exotics were 
enjoying the last improvements in the forcing system 

Geraldine Challoner would sometimes drop into this room 
for a few minutes at the time cf the children’s visit, and 
would converse not unkindly with her nephews and nieces ; 
but for her sister's accomplishments she displayed a profound 
indifference, not to say contempt. She was not herself given 
to the cultivation of these polite arts—nothing could ever 
induce her to play and sing in public. She read a good deal, 
but rarely talked about books—it was difficnit indeed to say 
what Lady Geraldine did talk about—yet in the art of con- 
versation, when she chose to please, Geraldine Challoner inti- 
nitely surpassed the majority of women in her circle. Per- 
haps this may have been partly because she was a good lis- 
tener; and, in some measure, on account of that cynical 
mocking spirit in which she regarded most things, and 
which was apt to pass for wit. 

Clarissa bad been a month at Hale Castle already ; but she 
stayed on at the urgent desire of her hostess, much too happy 
in that gay social life to oppose that lady’s will. 

“TE you really, really wish to have me, dear Lady Laura,” 
she said; “but you have been so kind already, and I have 
stayed so long, that T begin to feel myself quite an intruder.” 

“ You silly child! [do really, really wish to have you. I 
should like to keep you with me always, if I could. You 
suit me s0 much better than any of my sisters; they are the 
most provoking girls in the world, } think, for being unin- 
terested in my pursuits. And your Italian is something won- 
derful. I have not opened my dictionary since we have been 
reading together. And beyond all that, [ have a very particu- 
lar reason for wishing vou to be here vext month.” 

“Why next month, Lady Laura ?” 

“Tam not going to tell you that.” 

“But you quite mystify me.” 

“T mean to mystify you. No, it’s not the least use asking 
questions, Clary ; but mind, you must not tease me any more 
about running away : that is understood.” 

In all this time Clarissa had not found herself any nearer 
to that desired result of getting on well with Geraldine Chal- 
loner. That lidy seemed quite as far away from her after a 
month’s acquaintance as she had seemed at the very first. It 
was not that Lady Geraldine was uncivil. She was polite, 
after her manner, to Clarissa, but never cordial ; and yet she 
could not fail to see that George Fairfax admired and liked 
Miss Lovel, and she might have been supposed to wish to 
think well of any one he liked. 

Was she jealous of Clarissa? Well, no, it scarcely seemed 
possible to associate the fever of jealousy with that serene 
temperament. She had an air of complete security in all her 
intercourse with George Fairfax, which was hardly compati- 
ble with doubt or the faintest shadow of suspicion. If ever 
she did speak of Miss Lovel to her lover, or to any one else, she 
talked of ber as a pretty country girl, and seemed to consider 
her as far removed, by reason of her youth and obscure posi- 
tion, from herself, as if they hid been inhabitants of two 
separate worlds. 

Mr. Lovel had been invited to several dinner-parties at the 
Castle during his daughter's visit, but was not to be drawn 
from his seclusion. He had no objection, however, that 
Clarissa should stay as long as Lady Laura cared to retain her, 
and wrote very cordially to that effect. 

What a pleasant, idle, purposeless life it was, and how rapid- 
ly it drifted by for Clarissa! She wondered to find herself so 
happy; wondered what the charm was which made life so 
new and sweet, which made her open her eyes on the morn- 
ing sunshine with such a glad eagerness to greet the hegin- 
ning of another day, and filled up every hour with such a 
perfect sense of contentment. 

She wondered at this happiness only in a vague dreamy 
way, not taking much trouble to analyse her feelings. It was 
scarcely strange that she should be completely happy in a 
life so different from her dull existence at home. The fresh- 
ness and beauty of all these pleasant things would be worn 
off in time, no doubt, and she would become just like these 
other young women, with their experience of many seasons, 
and their perpetual complaint of being bored ; but just now, 
while the freshness lasted, everything delighted her. 

Clarissa had been more than six weeks at the Castle, while 
other visitors had come and gone, and the round of country- 
house gaieties had been unbroken. The Fermors were still 
at Hale, and languidly deprecated the length of their visit, 
without any hint of actual departure. Captain Westleigh 
had gone back to his military duties, very much in love with 
Miss Lovel, and plaintively protested, in his confidences with 
a few chosen friends, against a Providence which had made 
them both penniless. 

“T don’t suppose T shall ever meet such a girl again,” he 
would declare piteously. “ More than once [ was on the 
point of making her an offer; the words were almost out, 
you know; for I don’t go in for making a solemn busi- 
ness of the thing, with a lot of preliminary palaver. If a 
fellow really likes a girl, he doesn’t want to preach a sermon 
in order to let her know it; and ever so many times, when 
we've been playing croquet, or when I’ve been hanging about 
the piano with her of an evening, I've been on the point of 
saying,‘ Upon my word, Miss Lovel, I thir-k we two are 
eminently suited to each other, don’t you? or something 
plain and straightforward of that kind; and then I've re- 
membered that her father can’t give her a sixpence, which, 
taken in conjunction with the lively state of my aflairs, would 
mean starvation !” 

“And do you think she liked you 
perhaps inquire. . 

“Well, [don't know. She might do worse, you see. Asa 
rule, girlk generally do like me. 1 don’t see why there should 
be any difference in her case. ; E ; 

Nor did the Captain for a moment imagine that Clarissa 
would have rejected hin, had he been in a position to make 
an offer of his hand. 

Lady Geraldine was a fixture at Hale. She was to stay 
there till her marriage, with the exception, perhaps, of a brief 
excursion to London for millinery purposes, Lady Laura told 
Clarissa. But the date of the marriage ghad not yet been 
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settled—had been, indeed, only discussed in the vaguest man- 
ner, and the event seemed stil! remote. 

“Tt will be some time this year, I suppose,” Lady Laura 
said; “ but beyond that, I can really say nothing. Geraldine 
is so capricious ; and perhaps George Fairfax may not be in 
any great hurry to give up his bachelor privileges. He is very 
diflerent from Fred, who worried me into marrying him six 
weeks after he proposed. And in this case a long engage- 
ment seems so absurd, when you consider that they have 
known each other for ten years. I shall be really very glad 
when the business is over, for I never feel quite sure of 
Geraldine.” 

(To be continued.) 


—_— > 


THE MODERN MAMMON. 


Respectability means a certain fixed place in society, where- 
in you can make a good show. To tell the truth sometimes 
about yourself, would be to be ruined at once. Noone would 
be so insane as to be so confidential. To be personally can- 
did sometimes, is to give all up. To have a mean income, 
and to have extreme difficulty to make both ends meet, and 
to tell the world so, would be simply to qualify yourself for 
a lunatic asylum. And no one wishes to be compelled to 
such a pleasant place before his natural time. The expostula- 
tion sometimes made use of by mean spirits—‘ Poverty is no 
crime”—is a fallacy brimful of ridiculous untruth. Poverty 
dsacrime. For it is not in the nature of London things that 
men should be poor. Men’s mistakes consist in the not help- 
ing on the acceptable, universal, necessitated delusion to the 
contrary. Unconscious virtue, or unconscious genius, slouch- 
ing about London streets—er any other streets—with bursting 
boots; hat failing in nap—or opalesque through wear, as we 
may call it; broadcloth short of its justifiable number of but- 
tons, these inconsistent in their uniformity—this is a terrible 
prospect, from which one cannot recover, except from a safe 
promenade of Regent street. Respectable society does not 
bargain forany of these terrors. That way of personal sar- 
torial dilapidation while walking to the grave is by far too 
old-fashioned for modern style and fleshly compactness. It 
may suit any stern uibeouphee—tibee Mr. Thomas Carlyle— 
who is always looking at “plain man,” mostly unadorned; 
but it will not do for us. No—the admiration of fine things 
is the solace of modern English old age; it is the daily har- 
bor of quiet, and refuge of the thoughts of middle life; it is 
the instant mark and measure of delighted excellence of 
children. In England, the spectacle is presented of an entire 
people, we will almost boldly say universally living beyond 
their means, and striving to appear, and most of them appear- 
ing, what they are not. Their life becomes a perpetuated 
falsehood; and the worry and toil is ceaseless, in innumerable 
instances, in iaspiring the idea of fashion and aiming at dis- 
play—for the English are found to be so very fond of this 
latter, as to be always made uncomfortable on that account 
for themselves or for other people. 

The mechanics look down on the laborers. The small 
tradesmen have their special pride over smaller tradesmen. 
All the classes that keep shops have their leanings and par- 
tialities, tending upwards in a certain self-conceited way. 
The large tradesmen are large in their ideas of doing and of 
acting. They are ashamed to live where their places of busi- 
ness are. For the tradesman’s family to live at the shop can- 
not be genteel. Therefore, shop is ignored elsewhere. It is 
spoken of with reserve and diffidence, because the family are 
ashamed of the means whereby they live. Dress and preten- 
sion are pushed to the extreme. The sons of the tradin 
classes disdain the shop; they are would-be gentlemen, an 
have clubs; they are profuse of writing-paper with crests, 
and all sorts of heraldic shows. These classes abound in 
fashionable cant. The sons of rich tradesmen have commis- 
sions in the “service;” the daughters go to fashionable 
schools, they dress expensively, scorn r admirers, despise 
their fathers’ antecedents, are shocked at the memorials of 
their early, doubtless honest, time. Such well-brought-up 
families as these decline to have any knowledge of their 
grandfathers and grandmothers ; or rather, perhaps, there is 
too much knowledge of them. Those who were content 
with “streets,” as fortune rises with them, move forward— 
and upwards—into “ places,” and “ gardens,” and then aspire 
to “ squares.” Carts become carriages by a certain Cinderella- 
like process. The shop-boy expands with new feathers, if 
not to his heels like Mercury, at least with epaulettes to his 
shoulders, like a footman. Footmen are the ne plus ultra ; 
and there is no doubt that their effect is most magnificent and 
imposing when seen reclining at the side of a portico, or un- 
closing some stately mahogany doors ia answer to the call of 
a dashing carriage, with distinguished sitters in it, at a Bel- 
gravian or Tyburnian mansion, in the season. The progress 
into the elegant lights of fashion of some of these parvenus, 
urging forward upon the strength of their wealth, and awe- 
ing struggling people with their new dignity, is curious. Diet 
and dinners change; the surroundings are gradually meta- 
morphosed. Vulgar whisky and water, or brandy and water, 
or port and sherry—port, the burly rubicund lord, and sherry, 
the mild golden dame of the ordinary English dining-table— 
are banished, or disappear with the plebeian clouds; and fash- 
ionable claret, and fine pale-colored drinks, and iced cham- 
pagne assume the prandial throne, and take their place. Or- 
dinary, everyday, honest Britons, whose glance ruled well- 
stored shops, and presided at the weekly family semi-sylvan 
board—where ready hands, large and small, could abound and 
assist—are, with the altered state of affairs, proprietors each 
of a grand house, at which the first of the family, perhaps, 
would have sought access at the area gate; but in which, 
now, in the sunshine—or lamplight—of his gold, the owner 
gives dinners to lords. We will not say what has become of 
the family archives of such an important brood, in the shape 
of the family Bible, with its numerous entries, in plain hand, 
of the continual children, stretching down the initiatory leaf, 
and carried up and down the other side. This, we suppose, 
has been banished to the lumber-room, or given away to some 
poor relation, at once as a solacement and a reminder that it 
is the great gift to keep safe—to make much of, but by no 
means to permit to be seen, because that and the poor rela- 
tions should be myths. 

A visible, comfortable settlement in the world and a satis- 
faction appear on the countenances of these successful men; 
sto whom next week is better than the present week, and each 
sun enriches until probability becomes certainty, and certain- 
ty fixed success. The man of money expands; his disdain 

is more explicit. As the successful tradesman advances in 
years, he grows rounder, and more moonlike and circling. 
As he becomes wealthier, he talks less, and he nods more. 
The low and ordinary become high and extraordinary. The 
families of the farmyard don new feathers, and exchange the 
coop for the chateau. The yellow corn partaken of in the 
piebald stubble becomes, as their prosperity rises in the change 
of scene to these barn-door fowls, seed gold and green velvet 





set about with bronzes for barn gates. The style and the 
superlative manner of living of the wealthy merchant or the 
stockbroker, of large business, are imitated by the classes un- 
der them—the keynote to whose whole life is show. All the 
affectations, and the peculiar air of superiority, of the coteries 
of those choice subdivisions of the West-end are, in the first 
place, secretly intensely admired, and afterwards imitated— 
for we all, invariably, either consciously or unconsciously, 
imitate that which we admire—by ordinary people in Isling- 
ton, for instance; or elsewhere south and east, in strange, 
barbarous regions like Hackney, Camberwell, or Clapham. It 
is this straining after finery that weakens and spoils every- 
thing. It is wonderful to reflect how English society has run 
into sets; how the sections are separate, refusing to mix, bar- 
ring their doors against each other in that essing fear that 
the excluded may not be genteel enough. Men meet constant- 
ly in the City, but preserve all their exclusive habits. Each 
is trying to rise, as he thinks, intoa still higher sphere—which 
higher sphere does not mean honesty, or honor, or intellect, 
or education, or high thinking, or magnanimous doing. It 
simply means the impression of more fashion, the poem | 
with people of a supposed higher grade, or more surrounde 
with the pleasant sensual things of this vivid world ; to whose 
surrounding realities we are a lie—to our cost, very often— 
every day. People bear all their titles or tickets about them, 
the acknowledgment of which all persons enforce. The poor 
and the humble are very naturally terrified at all this. A 
duke is a danger, and a member of Parliament disturbs. Im- 
pressionable persons are full of anxieties in this continual 
rreatness. There is a grand general imposition going on. 
Men bear all their class-labels about them, so that social inter- 
course only takes place in sets. In friendly mingling—that 
is, by men’s invitations to each other’s private houses—the 
ma. of society remits its members safely to their own 
spheres, higher or lower—to be known, or not to be known. 
he iron sway of caste—or rather, in this money-making and 
money-worshipping age, the golden bars of privilege—inter- 
pose innumerable rigorous lines. Lost in the complexities’ of 
vanity and parade, flesh and blood are not the same flesh and 
Sed and amidst the ruinous realism of these artificial dis- 
tinctions, the same God is not the true God—not to speak 
this latter fact irreverently. In this light, the flash of the 
banks is the yellow of the Devil’s Hades, and the chink of 
the bank sovereigns is the jingle of the falling scales from the 
Devil’s mighty armor, perpetually shed in his invisible con- 
flict with the wishful rescuing forces of Heaven, though 
caught up greedily as spoil by the gatherers on earth, who 
bring their scoops to secure fastest the supposed blessed 
rain. 
“ Thus far shalt thou come, but no farther,” is the reading 
from the social landmarks. The peer, in his vast altitudes, is 
to be gazed at with shaded brows. The bishops are so unap- 
proachable as, duly and truly, only to be fit for the celestial 
seats themselves. The lady of rank is so refined as to be far 
beyond touching. Do bankers, with their drawers full of 
gold, and with their bales of bank notes, ever go to bed like 
ordinary folk? The classes spy at each other, and pass on; 
all is pride, in one form or other; all is vanity; all is selfish- 
ness ; and, as a consequence, all is fretfulness and ignorance. 
Every bnsiness man, in his madness, seems to act as if he 
knew that he had a snug private hundred years lying by to 
call upon when he wants them, during which he intends to 
enjoy all the money that he is continually hoarding-up, even, 
perhaps, to his present almost eightieth business year. “ Thou 
fool! this very night thy soul may be required of thee.” 
Thou art intent, with thine eyes fixed to the earth, scraping 
together sticks and straws. Oh! couldst thou come back 
again to see how your memory will be treated, and how your 
image will be only slightingly complimented away by your 
descendants, whose love, which they inherit from you, is the 
love of the world !—Once a Week. 


— > 


THE ETHICS OF SUCCESS. 


The worship of success is a form of idolatry against which 
a wise philosophy would wage remorseless warfare. The 
discovery that, although mortals cannot command, they may 
deserve it, takes it out of the catalogue of those inscrutable 
mysteries to which a limited intellect must needs succumb. 
Moreover, it is by no means so great and overpowering a 
thing in itself as we are apt to suppose. It is very far from 
absorbing all the consequences of the train of actions to 
which it stands as an end. The waysand the means by which 
the goal is reached and the prize won, are left behind or cast 
aside and forgotten, but they are not destroyed. Human 
action is indestructible, and it always exerts two sets of influ- 
ences which are wholly distinct from, and entirely unaffected 
by, the particular object at which they are aimed. A purpose 
may be successful or it may be foiled, but the effort reacts 
upon the mind and character from which it springs, and it 
also operates directly, and, as an example, upon others. The 
reflex action, and the collateral effects are determined by the 
motive and nature of the efforts put forth rather than by the 
end they were intended to gain. Remembering, therefore, 
the several steps and endeavors it commonly requires to ac- 
complish any serious purpose, it will be evident how much 
more important the consequences of any course of conduct 
or policy must be, than the simple result which we call sue- 
cess ; and how entirely erroneous is the presumption that 
nothing succeeds like success, or is entitled to the same 
esteem. 

An exaggerated notion of the nature and importance of 
success tells directly in support of that most pernicious 
heresy that “the end justifies the means”—a false doctrine, 
quite as disastrous to sound morals and common honesty 
as to sincere and genuine religion. The special conceit 
in which tender, or more correctly, weak, conscienoes take 
refuge, is that “the end may condone the means:” but the 
general idea is the same, and equally mischievous in any 
shape. If the result be good the process by which it has 
been attained is too commonly revarded with a charity 
which thinketh no evil of unworthy acts and principles of action 
for which it ought to exhibit nothing butfabhorrence. But 
this is not the only, or by any means the worst, consequence 
of worshipping success. In case of failure, all the good, 
well-aimed, cod calf-anceiiicing efforts which have been put 
forth count for nought. Nothing can be more unfair in it- 
self orinjurious to the cause of well-doing, than the neglect to 
appreciate effort as well aseffect, and to reward good endeavors 
and honest work for their own sake. The theory that every- 
thing must be judged by results is by no means universal in 
its application or sound in its philosophy. Another effect of 
ignoring the importance of “ means,” apart from the “ends” 











to which they are directed, is their unscrupulous use and 
lecareless handling. To use any means, regardless of its char- 
jacter, is the first temptation. To rely on the power of em- 
ploying “ whatever may turn up” as “means to the end in 
view,” is the second and most seductive allurement. 





A faculty of what people are pleased to call “ready wit,” or 
“tact,” comes to be esteemed and cultivated as a better, be- 
cause more serviceable, quality than the knowledge and power 
displayed in intelligent and earnest purpose. Mere “ clever- 
ness” is held{of greaterjvalue than sterling ability, and a dextrous 
manipulation of men and measures takes the place of, and 
does duty for,a set policy. As a matter of experience, no 
doubt the largest results are very often obtained by this kind 
of activity. But it is not the less unreal and mischievous be- 
cause it happens to pass current. The practice is particular- 
ly taking with the busy world, and especially with the class 
of adventurers hasting to be great, because the whole stock of 
their energy can be concentrated on the business of utilizing 
means ready to hand, and “making the most of every oppor- 
tunity,” instead of being devoted to the acquisition of perso- 
nalskill. Every faculty grows by its use, and the power of 
cleverly appropriating other people’s ideas and labors is no 
exception to the rule. The cultivation of that particular ap- 
titude is made a distinct department of mental training; and 
those who excel in the art of “ making way in the world” are 
not only more successful, but incomparably better thought of, 
than the less nimble workers who plod along the old and too 
much neglected ways of real labor and sterling principle. 
In proportion as attention is directed to the perfection of 
this special artifice of parasitical expertness, it is diverted 
from the business of plain, straightforwar:, and intelligent 
industry. A tricky and haphazard policy is found to be quite 
as good in practice if only it succeeds, and not one jot worse 
if it fails; it therefore comes to be relied upon with as much 
faith and earnestness as the most solid and genuine om 

There is positively no just reason why success should be 
worshipped or failure despised. The one does not stamp the 
impress of respectability on the means by which it has been 
attained, nor does the other render the efforts whereby it has 
been sought unworthy or even useless. Whether the particu- 
lar success to which the world does homage be the unification 
of States in one colossal empire, the acquisition of power for 
a party and place for an individual, or the attainment of some 
private end in life, the same conditions apply. The end can- 
not justify or even condone the means; nor are the collateral 
evils to which the succession of efforts may have given rise be 
extinguished by the single final result. The mutual relations 
of cause and effect do not at all constantly connect the 
“ means” with the “ end” in conduct or policy. So, likewise, 
whether the failure that provokes the contemptuous sneer of 
the worldly wise, and crowds out of sight all the patient, 
painstaking, and laborious energy by which success has been 
courted, be the collapse of an empire, the discomfiture of 
a political effort, or the disappointment of a personal pursuit, 
the actions by which the final issue has been preceded, are 
neither void nor fruitless. It is abundantly evident that the 
most worthy efforts often fail, while the worst succeed. This 
fact alone ought to show the exceeding folly of basing an esti- 
mate of character on a superficial reckoning of results.— Globe. 
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USED UP. 


When men are vicious at forty, they are to young men 
what the river is to the brook—the passions are sufficiently 
under control to escape the notice of the common observer, 
but they flow on, nevertheless, in one broad and resistless 
stream. Experience is everything, even in vice, and the man 
who is a veteran upon town knows infinitely more of its se- 
crets and its sins than the babbling a who boast uf 
fabulous adventures and achievements. The thorough rake, 
who, by singular good fortune and, perhaps, caution, has con- 
trived to preserve his health and strength, is at the zenith of 
his achievements at forty. The experience of the past only 
aids him in the conquests of the present moment, rel i he wars 
against women with the certainty of always winning. No- 
thing is more repulsive than his estimate of the opposite sex. 
He professes, indeed, to love and admire them, but with sin- 
gular consistency his love and admiration are lavished upon 
those who display most fully the traces of our fallen nature. 
He does not believe that a virtuous woman exists, and if he 
happens to meet with one who is undeniably pure, he calls 
her a vixen or a prude. To do him justice, he has never seen 
women at the best; he was always impatient of the society of 
decent people, and found happiness only in circles where the 
social virtues were not too rigidly enforced. If he has an 
idea of ees it is a low and contemptible one—the heroine 
of the music-hall, the female gymnast, or the bold bar-girl, 
are his Hebes. Refinement and purity repel him, and he is 
disarmed and powerless in the presence of a woman before 
whom the best men are proud to abase themselves. His con- 
quests, when valued by a just standard, are utterly worthless, 
and perhaps no man feels a more lofty scorn for a thorough 
rake than he who has conceived an exalted and just idea of 
women. But such as his contemptible life is, he has lived it 
until even for him the world has no more pleasure to give. 
The long-delayed punishment comes at last, and the rake, 
who has scoffed at every social tie, who has been a model by 
which his own sons have shaped their lives, exhibits the me 
7 spectacle of a worn-out debauchee, the vigor of his 
physical and mental powers is gone, and life has become hor- 
ribly dark and dreary. He has no stories now to tell of 
mighty adventures, no anecdotes to provoke a smile upon the 
face of even a respectable man. Life is stale, flat, and unpro- 
fitable, and, had he the courage, he would possibly end it by 
a pistol-shot ; but he shudders, like Hamlet, at the dread void 
beyond the grave, and clings to existence with such tenacity 
as only the man who has prostituted his powers can display. 
He complains of numerous ailments, and has fierce rheumatic 
pains in the limbs which were once the perfection of manly 
strength. If you meet him in the street, you remark his slow 
and crab-like gait, and the air of slovenly gentility which has 
replaced the once-careful toilette. He cares nothing for his 
appearance now, and does not think it worth while to dress 
well. Or possibly he has become poor—he has been reckless 
of character, and it is not unnatural to assume that he has 
been careless of fortune too. He has lavished wealth on 
worthless creatures who now, in the days of his decline and 
fall, pass him by with cool contempt. Like a squeezed orange 
he has nothing further to yield; when vigorous and prosper- 
ous he was fascinating enough, but now his loose compan- 
ions and the sirens who once claimed him remark that he has 
become terribly old and fiercely ill-tempered. He had once a 
wide circle of acquaintances, but it was never his good for- 
tune to make a friend. The very men who copied did not 
respect him, but covertly expressed their contempt for a man 
who could be consistently vicious with the silver hair shining 
in his glossy beard. If he is dull when among his former 
companions, he is the quintessence of dreary dulness at home. 
The poor wife, who has borne all his misdeeds with heroic 
fortitude, finds her patience at last exhausted in the presence 
of his cynical humors. He mopes and keeps silence during 





the long evenings, and crouches over the fire with shivering 
frame. H:: is occasionally seen in the neighborhood of his 
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old haunts, hoping perhaps to find some new or half-forgot- 
ten pleasure. ys just entering upon the career which he 
po long before they were born call him old “ Marplot,” 
and decline to believe that the man who puts vinegar into 
everyone’s cup was once a gay and festive being, who cast 
dulness to the winds and never thought of the morrow. He 
indulges freely in alcohol, and by a singular fatality chooses 
forms of the insidious stimulant which leave the most depres- 
sing effects behind. The last remnant of latent fire in his 
nature settles in his nose, which assumes the rich ruby hue 
of the confirmed dram-drinker. But for his faithful wife he 
would sink hopelessly and surely into the slough of obscure 
beggary, but she, with heavenly patience, does her best to 
save him from the last fatal plunge. He is deserted by all but 
her, and she finding it feagaeaiiiie to forget the delusions of 
her youth, stands heroically beside the man she has long 
ceased to love. Such steadfastness in adversity goes far to 
condone the frailties of the sex, and that woman constantly 
exhibits virtue of this grand type no one who knows aught 
of her will deny. oF course, the used up rake does not 
value the attentions and self-denial of his wife. It is her 
duty to minister to his wants, he has constantly ignored the 
duty he owed to her, but with the true instinct of a selfish 
man he has insisted on keeping a high ideal of domesiic 
blamelessness before her mind. Whatever his faults might 
have been, he expected perfection of conduct from her, and 
always visited her slightest dereliction of duty with severe 
censure. He might rail at the whole sex and tear the repu- 
tation of the purest to shreds, but the wife at home, who 
maintained a sheltering roof for him when he had discounted 
his last pleasure, was bound to be a female Abdiel, faithful! 
among the faithless. Thankless and selfish, he sinks gradu- 
ally into premature decrepitude, and perhaps dies forgotten 
by the worlc in which he once ruled, or, if he is remembered, 
his name is used to point a jest or to barb a sarcasm.— 
Civilian. 
—_——@¢————— 
HANDSOME HARPIES. 


Who and what is a Handsome Harpy? Simply a young 
matron who has mistaken her vocation. ad she re- 
mained single, or married under a happier star, the predatory 
instinct in her bosom would never have attained such alarm- 
ing proportions. In the one case it might have been subdued 
by the conjugal and maternal instincts, and in the other it 
would probably never have exceeded the bounds of that pet- 
ty pilfering which is excusable in an old maid. As it is, 
marriage has exasperated her acquisitiveness. She regards it 
as astate of life allowed in Scripture, which lends itself con- 
veniently to practices which, to say the least, are not exactly 
Scriptural. To her, home and its endearments are as a tale 
told by an idiot. No vision of children lisping their sire’s 
return, or pleading for morning bounties from- a mother’s 
hand, disturbs the even tenor of her mercenary musings. All 
the plums, metaphorical as well as confectionary, are strictly 
reserved for herself. Her husband isa dummy, her children 
are invisible. Linked for life to a torpid fribble with the 
tastes of a milliner and the soul of a city alderman, she must 
amuse herself abroad or die of ennuz. From a distraction 
flirting has become her business. Once there wasa dash of 
tenderness in her flirtations. There was a time when she 
figured as the barrack-beauty of a garrison town, and gave 
free play to that weakness for the military which the Grand 
Duchess of Gerolstein so candidly avows. Even in that early 
stage of her married life the tongues of local gossips were set 
wagging by the freedom with which she raced about the 
country with a posse of young ensigns. ——- fe gee 
with so much distinction in this local school of Cupid, she 
boldly resolved to enlarge the horizon of her gallantries, and 
enter the lists with the friskiest of frisky matrons. In Lon- 
don, the buxom charms which the young ensigns found so 
irresistible have been toned down to satisfy the more critical 
eye of fastidious guardsmen and self-complacent dandies. A 
more delicate pink sutfuses her cheek; a new golden gleam 
plays over her tresses. This singular development of beauty 
entails a corresponding development of expense. But Dum- 
my’s income is limited. If he is capable of feeling a dislike, 
it is the dislike of paying his wife’s bills. Pinched for means 
to gratify her unbridled extravagance, our heroine has been 
forced to join the ranks of the Associated Harpies. Hence- 
forward flirtation has become self-supporting, not to say lu- 
crative. He who flirts must pay. She smiles for considera- 
tion, and is captivating for value received. There is a = 
ated tarift for tokens of her regard, from a passing dalliance 
to a confidential interview. Sentiment, even such sentiment 
as the rowdy young a. ¥ inspired, has long since dropped 
out of the transaction. It is simply an affair of the market: 
but itis managed with due regard to the prejudices of society. 
The same sort of machinery that crops up in a corrupt bor- 
ough is called into operation. Is it a diamond star for her 
hair that she covets? Her “ man in the moon” possesses un- 
limited credit at the fashionable jeweller’s. A fifty-guinea 
dress? The “man in the moon” is equal to the occasion, and 
the deft fingers of the queen of milliners are set in motion to 
= her wish. It iseven rumored that for the rent of the 

ashionable mansion in which she weaves her web for wealthy 

noodles she is beholden to the same mysterious but benevo- 
lent agency. Thus she has solved the difficult problem of 
living at the rate of ten thousand a year on an income of one, 
without landing her husband in bankruptcy, or even wound- 
ing his susceptibilities. But the spectacle of a married wo- 
man, dressed, bedecked, amused and even housed by the dis- 
interested generosity of a circle of contributory adorers, is one 
of the curiosities of advanced civilization, which, from our 
grandmother’s point of view, may fairly be reckoned with the 
marvels of electricity and steam. 

Even more astonishing to our grandfathers, with their 
stricter notions of honor and punctilio, would be the sleek 
cynicism displayed by the partners and accomplices of these 
fair requisitionists. It isa legend of some of our foreign 
critics, that Englishmen in the lower classes are in the habit 
of putting up their wives to auction. In fashionable society 
the practice of utilizing them is more ingenious. They are 
weal as decoys for rich simpletons. The matrimonial Gallio 
is satisfied with a nominal dignity as master of his own 
household. Bills and invitations run in his name, but the 
burden of his wife’s maintenance in luxury and of her perso- 
nal adornment is shared among his very good friends and 
cronies, her adorers. It may be true that our ancestors did 
not take a more elevated view of the conjugal tie than the 
husband of to-day. Matrimonial Gallios have existed in all 
ages of the world. Buta husband who eftaces himself that 
his wife may play the jackal among her rich ee 
and thereby ease his pocket, may be said to have fairly dis- 
tanced all former competitors in the field of sordid complai- 
sance. Yet let us do justice to the tact which he exhibits in 
asituation of peculiar delicacy. Other husbands have learned 
to wink at their wives’ follies; he alone has brought a talent 
for winking to the perfection of a fine art. It would be diffi- 





cult to imagine a more admirable school for diplomacy than 
the menage of which he is the titular head. A husband must 
be an adroit dissembler to see his wife glittering in jewels not 
of his giving, and in dresses not of his providing, without ex- 
hibiting the faintest symptom of surprise or asking one indis- 
creet question. Whatever may be thought of him as @ man, 
as a diplomatist he is entitled to high praise. The most im- 
portant posts in that profession might be safely entrusted to a 
domestic tactician of so much resource and versatility. 

Is it Utopian to hope that an innovation so subversive of all 
that is modest and womanly in one sex, and of all that is 
manly and self-respecting in the other, may not be allowed 
to spread? And spread it must, unless fashionable society, 
in a spasm of returning propriety, agrees to brand the career 
of a Handsome Harpy as disreputable. It is not the immo- 
dest greed of frivolous women which saps the morals of Bel- 
gravia, but the countenance which they find in the high 
places of society, and the culpable toleration extended to 
them by their own sex. A halo of prestige surrounds the 
Handsome Harpy; feminine gossip is busy with her marvel- 
lous toilets; to the easy-going throng she is one of the amuse- 
ments of the town. Great ladies affect to regard her proceed- 
ings with horror, but they admit her to their salons neverthe- 
less. The virtuous duchesses who compose the Extreme 
Right of society may plume themselves on ignoring her exis- 
tence, but the laxer drawing-rooms of the Centre are not 
closed to the representative of the Extreme Left. If the 
moral tone of society were more elevated, such a career as 
hers, combining the sweets of the demi-monde with the social 
privileges of respectability, would be impossible. In herself, 
the Handsome Harpy may be merely a fresh illustration of 
Pope’s sarcasm, that every woman is at heart arake. But, 
taken as an,index of her moral surroundings, she acquires a new 
significance, of evil augury to the class from whom her admi- 
rere are recruited.—Saturday Review. 

—_——_—- 


GOOD-BYE. 


For it is over, dear. Your careless touch 
Can thrill or start no quiet pulse of mine ; 
The voice whose magic wooed and won so much, 


I was the only chum he had: perhaps a corresponding vein 
of idlesse made us sympathise; at all events, we were great 
friends; and when his aunt, Miss, or as she was called by 
courtesy Mrs. Chubb—he was an orphan, poor fellow, and 
under the care of a maiden aunt—when she came to take him 
home for the midsummer holidays, she had a liking for me 
for her nephew’s sake, and wanted me to come and see them 
at Pelham-crescent, Hastings. But I never went; and I saw 
no more of Chubb Jackson for I don’t know how many 
years, 

I was serving out my articles with Bump and Podgers of 
Lincoln’s-inn, living in lodgings in Stanhope-street, Hamp- 
stead-road, when, coming from Charing-cross one evening by 
a yellow bus, I recognised next to me on the knife-board the 
image of Chubb Jackson. It couldn’t be the inky boy of my 
school days; for this was a painful swell in lavender gloves, 
most shiny hat, and shirt-collar of portentous size. Now 
Chubb as a lad had a most inveterate stutter. So when the 
youth turned to me, intending, [ think, to ask for a light, hay- 
ing an volit cigar in hiy mouth, and fumbling vainly in his 
waistccat-pocket, and I saw his mouth working in’painful 
throes to deliver itself of the embryo words, I knew that he 
must be my former schoolfellow, and cried, unconsciously 
a his stammer, “ W-why, you must be C-chubb Jack- 
son 

He was living, I found, still with his aunt Chubb, in Al- 
bany-street close by ; and we renewed our school friendship 
forthwith. 

Mrs. Chubb was always delighted to see me. I was so 
steady, she said; judging, I fear, rather from my antecedents 
than from any actual knowledge of my habits; and she al- 
ways felt comfortable when Chubb was with me. But there 
was another attraction at 294 Albany-street. Letitia Cuttshon 
was there on a visit—a protracted visit, having no apparent 
commencement or ending, but which was always to end at 
some time or other, but never did. 

The second time I went to see them, Mrs. Chubb told me, 
as a great secret, that she hoped Letitia and Chubb would 
come together. Letitia was the orphaned daughter of the 
dearest friend she ever had—she gave a little sigh as she said 





Unheeded may its tenderest spell combine. 
The strange dark eyes their wonted glances steal, 
But not to melt or fire me any more, 
And coldly turning from their mute appeal, 
I answer that their pristine might is o’er. 


A little sorry and a little vexed, 
With just a touch of mirth, a touch of shame, 
And at my old entrancement quite perplexed, 
I think of how we played our idle game. 
I, who to-night can neither laugh nor sigh, 
Gave many an honest smile, an honest tear, 
To our fair folly, born of vanity, 
And dead of—well, we carve no tombstone, dear ! 


I said, just now, a certain phrase you used, 
Trying to wake again the old sweet thrill, 
That in the pretty words so much abused, 
We vowed nor time could change, nor tide could chill. 
I said it, all alone, with lips that fain 
Had trembled in the loving wont of old ; 
I could not wake the perished spark again, 
The fire is out—the very hearth is cold. 


Come clasp my hand in frank free guise, my friend, 
Let the dead past bury its foolish dead; 
Let the dark curtain fall, the pageant end, 
And we pass on with calm untroubled tread. 
Forgive, forget, each what the other wrought, 
See that the path is smooth, the sky is clear, 
And so with quiet unregretful thought, 
Own it is well, and all is over, dear! 


Yet a strange bitterness is in the words, 
A sullen sadness swells to eye and heart, 
A moan swells sudden from the stricken chords, 
Oh, the fair soulless dream is loth to part! 
I would not let a weary anger creep 
Round that sweet memory of our long ago, 
Weak will! cold love! that clasp’d, yet could not keep. 
But there, it all is over, better so! 
—_-_s —---—— 


CHUBB JACKSON 


Does anybody, I wonder, know Throgmorton? It is in 
the weald of Kent; and yet not actually in the weald, but on 
a little i. spur of it which projects into the great plain 
of Romney. There the tough clay has married the lily-white 
sand, and a bounteous offspring has blessed the union. There 
flourish noble oaks, broad-leaved chestnuts, aspiring elms in 
rich luxuriance of leaf; and emerald pastures are set amongst 
their shades, and rich cornfields and smiling hop-gardens 
chequer the sides of the gently swelling slopes. 

Loiter with me on the pleasant field-path winding in and 
out among the meadows and cornfields; look back on the 
red-roofed town crowned by a massive gothic tower—the 
evening chimes are tinkling in the still air with a loving lin- 

ering cadence, suggesting I know not what subtle pathos of 
iow orgotten days—and own with me that broad England 
can show few fairer nooks than fair Throgmorton town. 

My story hasn’t much to do with Throgmorton ; but there 
it was I first knew Chubb Jackson. He wasn’t unlike a chub 
either, as a boy—wide-mouthed, with little teeth set far back 
in his head, and freckles so brown that you might take them 
for scales. He was a school-fellow of mine, at the Manor- 
house School. Old Hookey (not thirty then), our head-mas- 
ter, had taken him in as an incorrigible, at a double fee, to try 
and make something of him. Possibly the attempt might 
have been worth the money; but, at any rate, it didn’t suc- 
ceed. Passed through the regulation mill, Chubb came out 
more ink- and tear-stained, more sulky and more lazy, than 
ever. Dragged through the “ Aineid,” he tumbled over 
“ Arma virumque cano;” shoved into logarithms, he couldn’t 
even go through the multiplication-table. His life was a con- 
tinual round of expiation ; of impositions which he never got 
through, of unlearnt tasks which no mortal power could force 
him to learn: only the holidays freed him from the ever ac- 
cumulating load of punishment. 

And yet I think he enjoyed himself. I fancy, as he sat by 
the open window looking over the rambling old-fashioned 


_ and mind far away from the wretched old lexicon and 
classics under his nose, that the bees as they hummed, and the 
birds as they twittered, and all the hushed sounds of country 
life, said a say for him which they uttered not for us, as we 
swiped, and bowled, and fielded, and kept wicket in the 





cricket-field over beyond the Oast House. 


garden to the pleasant apple and cherry orchards beyond, his | | 


it, which made me think perhaps there was some woman's 
romance hidden below her placid front—and it was the dear- 
est wish of her heart that the two should be married; but she 
wanted Chubb to make something of himself first. He was 
now apprenticed to a wood-engraver, and he really seemed to 
have found his particular hole; for he had a wonderfully neat 
and careful hand, and had considerable talent for design. He 
worked a good deal at home in a little atelier on the second 
floor; and you would hear him, as he chipped away, humming 
sometimes, and sometimes carolling, when you came to the 
hall-door in quiet Albany-street. 

Looking upon Letitia as already engaged, I had no inten- 
tion of falling in love with her; but I couldn’t help becoming 
very fond of her, meeting her as I did constantly in intimate 
society, for she was so good and lovable. Chubb was much 
attached to her, I fancied ; but I don’t know whether he was 
quite such a good boy as his aunt imagined, and I used to 
doubt sometimes whether the career open to him pleased him 
aitogether. 

Being not swells at all, but quiet unpretentious folk, we 
would sometimes go to the pit of the Princess's. Mrs. Chubb 
would pilot her nephew through, and I would have to take 
care of Letty in the crowd, and sometimes, under pressure of 
circumstances, would find my arm around her waist, or take 
her little plump hand in mine. Delicious pleasures! forbid- 
den, but how sweet ! 

It happened, however, that some literary friend of Chubb 

offered him a box for a particular night at the Olympic; and 
it was then and there determined that we would all go. 
Cliubb was to come to my office at half-past six, and aunt 
Chubb and Letitia were to call for us there. 
I had had a very busy day at Lincoln’s-inn, and I had not 
noticed the flight of time, when I heard a cab stop outside: it 
was seven o'clock. I was vexed with Chubb that he hadn’t 
kept his appointment;. for I had relied upon his coming in 
time for me to dress before the ladies arrived. Now I had to 
run out in my office-coat, and ask Mrs. Chubb to wait till I 
could struggle into my evening suit. 

“Don’t be more than ten minutes, Edward,” she said, “ or 
we shall have to pay extra for waiting. Chubb must follow 
us, the careless boy.” 

There was nothing remarkable in his not keeping his ap- 
pointment: I don’t think he had ever kept one in his life. 1 
contented myself with leaving a message with Mrs. Tomkins, 
the housekeeper, that he was to dress as quickly as possible 
and follow us. I charged her specially to have a jug of hot 
water ready on the hob, that he mightn’t have any excuse for 
sitting down in his shirt sleeves and smoking a pipe, which 
he would be only too glad to do on the slightest hitch in his 
preparations. 

I remember the entertainment at the Olympic well. Ii was 
the last time I ever saw R— act. The shadow of death was 
upon the poor fellow then, but he fired up once or twice with 
something of his old spirit. It was a grotesque drama they 
played, but it saddened me too; there was something weird 
and ghostly about the fun. 

Act succeeded act, but still no Chubb Jackson. Ever and 
—_ I turned my head, thinking I heard him enter the box. 
My uneasiness seized my companions also; they, too, began 
to look over their shoulders each minute. It was a hot mid- 
summer night, but the theatre felt chilly. Aunt and Letitia 
drew their shawls round them. I fancied, too, that the audi- 
ence on the other side began to notice our uneasiness ; lorgn- 
ettes were levelled at our box. 

All of a sudden the box-door was thrown violently open, 
hung suspended for a moment—the instant during which a 
person might pass in—and then closed heavily. I jumped up 
and ran into the passage. Not asoul was there. Letitia had 
given a little scream; she looked deadly pale and almost 
fainting. Aunt Chubb was perplexed and distrait. The play 
was coming to an end. I tuok them out of the theatre and 
put them into a cab. It would be a relief to get back to Al- 
bany-street and to find Chubb in his little snuggery, smoking 
a pipe and chipping away at his blocks; a relief to give him 
a good scolding for putting us out so. 

ut when we got back to Albany-street the house was dark 
and desolate. The servants had gone to bed, according to 
orders. The supper-tray was in the dining-room, in readi- 
ness for our refection: a few dozen oysters, a brown loaf, a 
half-cut ham. But there was no trace of Chubb’s presence, 
no open shells, no empty bottle of Guinness. Where could 
ne be? 

It was necessary that I should go out to look after the 
missing Chubb., I embraced my mission very reluctantly ; for 
I was tired and hungry, and I thought that Chubb was indulg- 
ing in some freak. His aunt would not bear of the possibi- 





lity of such a thing; her boy had never been out so late as 
this without her knowledge, and she felt convinced some 
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evil had come to him. She besought me to lose not a moment | 
in putting the police in motion, in advertising, in ollering a} 
reward of a hundred pounds for any information. 

“Tlad he any money with him, aunt?” 

I had grown so intimate with the family that Mrs. Chubb 
had adopted me as her nephew. ~~ 

“O dear, yes; anda great deal. I paid him his half-year’s | 
allowance, fifty pounds, this very morning, in Bank-of-Eng- 
land notes; and he stufted them into his breast coat-pocket in 
his careless way, and I~” 

“ Have you got the numbers ?” 5: 

“O yes, I put them down; they're in my desk. See here. 

“ Nothing but the numbers! no date, no distinguishing let- 
ters! Dear me, aunt, how unbusiness-like you are!” 

“QO, is it necessary, Edward? I didn’t know.” 

“This list will do well enough for stopping the notes: but 
if they were lost, you’d never get anything out of the Bank 
for them. But now the point is to find Chubb. Good-bye, 
aunt; I'll send the young scamp home to you fast enough, 
never fear.” 

* Please God, I trust you will.” 

Letty was in the hall as I went out. She cane to me pale 
and trembling. , 

“O Edward, do you think there is anything wrong with 
Chubb ?” 

“No, nothing wrong, I trust, Letty. Don’t worry about 
tim ; he’s sure to be all right.” 

I took her hand as I spoke. Ter sweet gray eyes sought 
mine in unsuspecting sisterly confidence. 

“ You will come back with him. We sha’n’t go to bed till 
you come back. Good-bye, Edward.” - ; 

It was a hot, dull, sodden night; a night on which one felt 
the oppressive weight of undefinable wretchedness. As I 
made my way to the cab-stand, I felt that I was upon a boot- 
less errand. 

Chubb hadn’t been at Lincoln’s-inn ; the housekeeper, whom 
IT roused out of her first sleep, was sure of that. I must go on 
to Enfield-street, to the shop of the eminent wood- 
engravers where Chubb was employed. The premises 
were locked up; an iron bar across the door, with a great 

adlock securing it, showed that no one slept in the house. 
Vhat should I do next? In my perplexity, 1 found my way 
to the police-office. The inspector smiled at my grave air 
when he heard my tale. 

“There's a good many young gents as don’t get home as 
soon as their ma’s would like, sir. But [ll send a sergeant 
with you, sir. The man on the beat will know where the 
foreman of the shop lives, no doubt, sir.” 

The police-sergeant, a grizzled careworn man, started with 
me to the beat. The officer on duty knew where the foreman 
of English and Jardine lived ; it was in a street off the Totten- 
ham-court-road. Another short cab-drive and we were knock- 
ing at Mr. White’s door. Mr. White was a bachelor and a 
lodger. He was evidently giving a party that night; the 
front room was lighted up, and there was a piano going, and 
a song with a thundering chorus. My heart felt a great re- 
lief; Chubb was here, of course ; this was the very sort of 
thing in which he delighted, for which he’d give up any kind 
of civilised society. Wouldn't he be wild at being fetched 
home by a police-sevygeant and a friend | 

White came to the door in his shirt-sleeves ; he had a long 
clay pipe in his hand, with which he was beating time to the 
chorus. He seemed too perfectly happy to feel any surprise 
at the sight of two strangers at his gate, although one of 
them was a police-constable. A rich tenor voice was singing 
“ Hard times come again no more.” 

“Chubb Jackson here? No, he isn’t—’Tis a song, a sigh 
of the weary, hard times’—but if you're a friend of his, come 
in and join us.” Again he was led away by the chorus, 
“ Around my cabin door—come again no more.’ 

The police-sergeant sighed; he'd asoft heart, I fancy, under 
his blue coat, and few who have had hard times themselves 
can hear unmoved the pleintive refrain. : 

“Can you give us a few minutes’ conversation on a matter 
ef importance ”” 

“ Certainly ; only don’t interrupt the song. Come in; there. 





‘Hard times, hard times, come again no more; now chorus, | 
all!” 

We stood there in the hall under the lamp, Mr. White | 
waving his pipe to the time, and the police-sergeant join- | 
ing gruftly in the strain. 

“ Bravo; thank ye, gentlemen. Now, then, what have you 
got to say to me?” 

I told him briefly of Chubb being missing, and asked him 
what clue he had to give me. 

“ Why, let’s see. Chubb went away first thing this morn-| 
ing; he wasn’t a quarter of an hour at the shop. He'd been 
drawing some tin, hadn’t he? He don’t often show much at 
the shop on such occasions. Where he went to, [don’t know. 
Yes, Ido, though. I can tell you where he started from, at 
least. Ile went to the Essex Street pier; for he was asking | 
Brown if it was open again, as it had been repairing lately, 
and Brown said it was. But where he went after that, I 
know no more than the dead. But, bless you, he'll turn up 
all right.” 

We took our leave sadly; it didn’t seem a very hopeful 
trail. 

“ 1 don’t like a track as ends in the river, sir. 
often get any farther than that.” 

We didn’t get any farther. | 

At the early dawn I found myself wearily walking along | 
Albany Street, with a feeble hope that Chubb might have | 
come home in the mean time. But there was only Mrs. | 
Chubb, sitting up, sad and wan, and looking ten years older | 
in that single night. 

“My poor boy, my poor boy!” she could only ery, quite 
broken down, quite past comfort. Letty took her upstairs, 
and I didn’t venture to see her for a month after. 

I had the direction of all the inquiries which were made. 
Spurred on by the reward of £250, the police exerted them- 
selves most strenuously. But not the faintest trail could they 
find of Chubb Jackson. One of the notes he had received 
from his aunt was traced to alow public-house in the Water- 
loo-road ; but aithough the house was watched for months, 
and the haunts of all the doubtful characters who resorted 
there thoroughly searched, they failed to get a glimpse of the 
fate of poor Chubb, 

The atelier on the second floor in Albany Street was shut 
upyfrom that time. Aunt Chubb would let no one enter it 
but herself: once a week she would go in and dust it with 
her own hands. Poor Letitia thought herself almost a widow, | 
und wore deep mourning for her lost sweetheart. 

It was a year after Chubb’s untimely fate that I ventured 
one day—she was sewing a button on my sleeve at the time : 
the sight of her sweet patient face and downcast eyes was too 
much for me, and I took her in my arms and asked her if 
she'd let me take the vacant place in her heart. She was 
dreadfully shocked, and wouldn't forgive me for a long time; 





You don’t 
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but aunt Chubb was my friend, and told my darling that the 
time for grief was past, and that it was her dearest wish now 
that we should be married; and then Letitia relented, and 
gave me all her heart. 

Aunt Chubb roused up wonderfully now. In our happi- 


| ness she seemed to live again; for the soul wearies of hope- 


less grief. In the preparations for the wedding, in the neces- 


{sary house-hunting and furniture-buying, aunt Chubb took 


great interest. But I couldn’t help feeling a little nettled at 
finding how completely in the mind of aunt, and partially in 
Letty’s view, I was simply a representative of the lost Chubb. 
We were not to live in St. John’s-wood, because Chubb de- 
tested St. John’s-wood. We must live in the neighborhood of 
Regent’s-park, because Chubb thought it was the healthiest 

art of London. The dining-room curtains were to be blue, 
or that was Chubb’s favorite color; the drawing-room was 
to be upholstered in white and gold, for Chubb had been heard 
to say that when he had a house of his own that would be his 
choice. In other respects, however, it was more satisfactory 
to stand in Chubb’s shoes. His aunt had announced her in- 
tention of making us the same allowance she had intended 
for Chubb when Ae married; and she told us that, having no 
near relations of her own, she proposed to make us and ours 
her heirs; but, after all, it wasn’t pleasant to be considered in 
the light of a proxy or deputy; and the way in which those 
two women set up an idol, an ideal Chubb about as like the 
real formerly-existing Chubb as the butterfly is to the grub, 
and expecting everybody to burn incense before it, was espe- 
cially aggravating. But I bore all patiently, abiding the time 
when [ should take the reins into my own hands. 


It was just two years since poor Chubb disappeared, and we 
were to be married to-morrow. 

I had wound up all my affairs at Lincoln’s-inn, and I had 
made up my mind to leave the office at three, having to make 
a few purchases; and I had planned taking a Citizen steam- 
boat to Cadogan-pier, there to have a quiet half-hour under 
the trees of Cheyne-walk, to take leave of my old self. For 
before [ knew Letitia I had been a very lonely man, yy! in 
a crowd, and I had learnt to know myself—yes, and to like 
myself, and to take pleasure in my own thoughts; and I felta 
little sad, as though I were parting with an old friend at the 
gate of my new life. 

But locking up 4 papers and changing my coat, I was 
conscious of a peculiar stir and tumult astonishing the quiet 
inn; a clatter and a clank, a ringing of steel accoutrements, 
and the sharp clash of hoofs on the paved court-yard. I 
heard, too, the rush of pattering feet, which betokened that 
the London gamin was awake to the prospect of a little ex- 
citement. Now, looking from my window, I saw small de- 
tachment of hussars drawn up outside our office. Opposite 
the door was a cab, a policeman on the box. Half-a-dozen 
mounted police were drawn up on either side, and the British 
public massed itself behind the cavalcade. 

I heard a clerk flying up the stairs, and he burst into my 
room, éxclaiming, “O, Mr. Brown, you are wanted imme- 
diately by the chief Commissioner of Police !” 

Had it come for me, then, this cavalcade? Was Ito be 
spirited away to join my poor friend Chubb? TI remembered 
such things in weird stories I had read as a boy; and I was 
really so much shaken, that had I found myself crammed 
into the carriage, and disappearing in a thunder-cloud, I 
shouldn't have been much astounded. 

No, not more astounded than I was, when, going to the 
window of the cab, I saw, sitting beside a police-oflicer, and 
heavily ironed, Chubb Jackson! 

Ile wasn’t a bit altered, only browned and more manly. 

“ Ned, old fellow, I can’t shake hands with you for these 
confounded handcuffs ; but you’re looking jolly. I want you 
to come .with me to the police-office, to identify me. They 
want to make out that I’m Colonel Brady, the head-centre of 
the Fenians; but you can tell them better than that,eh, Ned ? 
Come, jump in.” 

I got into the cab in a maze of bewilderment. 

llow did I stand? Was I going to be married to-morrow, 
or would Chubb a my place? Who did the house in Re- 
gent’s-park belon and the portmanteau ready packed at 
my lod sings ? o, that was mine, at all events. And the 
month’s holiday ¥ Good Heavens, why didn’t the fellow stop 
another day! What did he mean by sitting there grinning at 
me, looking so happy? Happy ; of course he was happy. 
Wasn’t he going home to his Letitia ? 

Why should I be bail for thisman ? what did I know about 
him’? The last two years might have made a Fenian of him. 
Was [certain he wasn’t Colonel Brady? Was it a fiend which 
whispered in my ear, Keep him locked up till the day after to- 
morrow ? 

But the fiends may whisper as they will; the habit of 
truth and honesty is the best exorciser of demons. When 
we arrived at the police-station, and were shown into the ma- 
gistrate’s private room, my course was plain. Mr. Pusslewit, 
the magistrate, knew me well enough. 

I coud answer for the man in custody ; he was not a Fe- 
nian at all. He was Chubb Jackson, an intimate friend of 
my own. His detention would be a very serious affair for the 
police ; but released now, I would undertake that no action 
should be brought against the government. The upshot was, 
that half an hour saw Chubb and myself walking towards 
Charing-cross arm-in-arm. 

I had made up my mind as to the course I should adopt. 
Chubb had satistied me that he had not intentionally left us 
in the dark as to his fate. His laches were not so great 
as to debar him from equity. I felt that he had the 
prior claim ; that I could not resist the decree of the court 
above. I would take him to Letitia; tell her in half a dozen 
words that I resigned her to him; leave them to be happy to- 
gether; and then—ah, time enough to think of that when the 
then came. 

* Chubb, we'll have a cab, and go to your aunt’s at once.” 

“ But, Ned, ’'m_ so horribly any. I've had nothing to 
eat since breakfast this morning on board the Hamburg; and 
if I remember right, aunt has tea about this time, and her 
larder is not framed for emergencies. Let's go to the Wel- 
lington and have a jolly good dinner; [ll stand sam, for 'm 
flush to a degree.” 

We went to the Wellington, and Chubb took great pains in 
ordering the dinner. I think we drank a good deal of wine, 
but L couldn't taste it, nor had it any perceptible effect upon 


Chubb was full of his adventures. He had sailed for Ame- 
rica from Southampton on the day of his disappearance ; he 
had posted letters to us all, explaining the cause of his exo- 
dus; we afterwards found the letters in the breast-pocket of 
the old coat hanging up in his atelier. He had found out at 
New York some relations of his own; who, it turned out, were 
people of influence in America, some of them being high in 
office. His desire being to serve in the war of secession then 
going on, his friends purchased him a commission in a fight- 
ing regiment, and Chubb had seen good service, “ Ask any. 
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body who knows if there’s anything said about the 42d Penn- 
sylvanians and English Jackson,” said Chubb, with a flush of 
pride in his face. He'd written home “ several times,” he 
said vaguely, but postal communications were irregular, and 
Chubb wrote such a shocking scrawl, that I wasn't surprised 
his letters never came to hand. 

Wouldn't his aunt, all being explained, really go down on 
her knees and worship the young hero? Her own nephew 
one of the braves of the great army of liberty! Aiud Letitia 
too; he’d gone through all this for her, to make himself 
worthy of her love. 

How happy they'd all be! Only I, a miserable pale-faced 
lawyer’s clerk—only I in the way. 

“Come, Chubb, let's go,” said I hoarsely. 

“Let's have a chasse cafe and a smoke before we go, 
Ned.” 

“ No, no; come now, come now.” 

If I didn’t get it over soon, I should break down. 

“ But I’ve something to tell you, Ned. Come along.” 

I gave way. I really thirsted fora reprieve. We sat in the 
smoking-room: I before my untasted coffee, rolling my unlit 
cigar in my damp fingers; he with his leg comfortably twisted 
round the arm of the chair, lolling back and blowing great 
wreaths of smoke from his fat jolly cheeks. 

“ Ned, do you think Letitia was very fond of me ?” 

“ Devoted to you, Chubb. She mourned you as a widow 
might mourn her dead husband.” . 

Chubb looked rather queer. 

“ Do you know that’s devilish awkward ?” 

“ What do you mean?” : 

“ Why, I mean—in fact, ’'m married to an American. I 
sent her on to Paris whilst I ran over to see you.” 

I jumped up, upsetting the table between us, and grasped 
Chubb by both his hands. 

“ Chubb, my dear old friend, my dear old friend; indeed 
we'll kill the fatted calf for you to-night. Jam going to 
marry Letitia to-morrow !” 4 

What an agitating night that was! T shall never forget 
Letitia’s look of horror when I told her Chubb Jackson had 
come back ; and then how she flung her arms round my neck, 
and cried to me that I must hold her fast against her aunt 
and Chubb and all the world; how I exploded them into a 
passion of love and joy, and quite frightened poor Letty. 
She was a little disappointed, though, when she found we 
were not called upon to do defiance to all the world; rather 
vexed with Chubb, too, for having forgotten her so easily. 

As for aunt Chubb, she laughed and eried, and cried and 
laughed again. Yes, it was very nice to see the faithful old 
aunt and her young scapegrace of a nephew so happy. 

We were married next day, Letty and 1; and Chubb gave 
her away. 

Mrs. Chubb started for Paris next day to see her niece, 
Mrs. Chubb Jackson ; and we presently joined them all there, 
and were introduced to the fair Americaine, her father and 
brothers. She was a charming little body, and I was de- 
— with her; but Letitia didn’t get on with her quite so 
well. 

Chubb has gone back to America, where, in conjunction 
with his father-in-law, he carries on a dry-goods warehouse, a 
monster hotel, and a line of steamboats, besides conducting 
an illustrated paper. Report says they are making piles of 
dollars. 7 

Letitia and I are very happy, and have heaps of babies. — 
Belgravia. 

—_—__—_. 


IN THE MORMON CITY. 


We had the honor of an interview with Brigham Young. 
He sent word that he would be ready to see us at 10 a.M., 
two days after our arrival. Picture a broad, white, dusty 
road, lined with two rows of low trees, and a graystone wail 
on the left-hand side. Behind this lay Brigham’s two houses, 
and the detached schoolroom which he has built for his 
many children. One house, the first as you approach, has the 
figure of a recumbent lion on the top. This is the Lion 
House. The next is crowned by a beehive. This is the Bee- 
hive House. The next, approached by an arch, over which 
stands the large effigy of a bird with outspread wings, is the 
“ Eagle,” or school-house. We saw him in the Beehive. 
There are three doorways in the wall, from which a few steps 
lead to three separate entrances. One opens into the tele- 
graph oftice—Saints must send their messages through that; 
another into the reception room of the President, as he is 
called. We entered by this, and found ourselves in a good- 
sized apartment, with brown sofas, a table with stereoscopic 
slides, ete., upon it, and pictures in oil of the twelve Apostles 
(Mormon) hung upon the walls. There were also a few pho- 
tographs of some places on the Union Pacific, and a glaring 
advertisement of a steam fire-engine. The farther part of 
the room was shut off by a low screen with a glass top. Be- 
hind it, at the end, were oil paintings of Joseph and Hiram 
Smith, a clock, a few books of reference, and Brigham’s desk, 
with a number of letters upon it waiting his arrival. His pri- 
vate secretary took our cards in, and presently the great man 
himself entered by a side door, and, shaking hands, begged us 
to be seated on a sofa, while he took a chair in front and con 
versed with us. He was dressed in a black frock-coat and 
trousers, with a white waistcoat. He is about five feet eight 
inches in height, thick-set, with whiskers of light brown hair 
meeting under his chin. He has small light blue eyes, a 
slightly aquiline nose, a square business-like head,a tight-set 
mouth, and astrong jaw. I was much struck, however, with 
his jaded, weary look. They say he has aged much in the 
last six months, being now in his seventieth year. He evi- 
dently considered us bores, if not spies. We had some gene- 
ral conversation about Hepworth Dixon’s book, which he 
said he didn’t like—the extension of the city, the Pacitic 
Union Railway,and the advantages enjoyed by those who had 
emigrated to the Salt Lake, concerning which he asked me 
the names of some poor people whom I knew formerly in 
London, and said that if they did right they would fare well. 
Then we made a bow, and went away, the President politely 
shaking hands with us again at our departure. While there, 
I may remark that divers of his children were running about, 
and he took one pretty girl between his knees as he sat re- 
ceiving us. We saw him and a bevy of his wives another day 
at the theatre, where he has a rocking-chair to himself in the 
middle of the pit. He did not occupy it, however, on that 
occasion, but sat in the —— with a lady who they said 
was his favorite wife, Amelia. Other wives with a swarm of 
his children sat elsewhere. There are twenty-three of the 
former living, beside a number to whom he is merely “ seal- 
ed,” and I believe about forty of the latter, mostly girls. I 
tried hard to get photographs of some of his wives, but, 
though they have been taken, they are forbidden to be sold. 
The theatre is large and badly jit. There is nothing in its 
arrangements to mark its difference from any other. It has a 
pit and three galleries, and looks very dirty. The pit is ap- 
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parently appropriated by resident Mormon families. We | —the quondum home of the Hairless Horse and the Abyssin- 


saw divers men coming in with their three, four, or more | 


wives. Nobody dresses for the performance, and there is a 
good deal of talking between whiles. The piece was “ A 
New Way to Pay Old Debts.” It was badly acted, but the 
‘audience laughed on small provocation, and seemed to enjoy 
itself. Gentiles and Mormons were present. Those sitting 
close by us in front of the lower gallery were, I suppose, Gen- 
tiles. They seemed to know each other. A young man next 
me, levelling his opera-glass at Brigham when he entered the 
box, said to his companions, “ Ah! there is the old devil; 
who has he got with him to-night? Oh, it’s Amelia.”— 
People’s Maguzine. 

Pere ented 

DICKENS IN CAMP. 
BY BRET HARTE. 


Above the pines the moon was slowly drifting, 
The river sang below ; 

The dim Sierras, far beyond, uplifting 
Their minarets of snow : 


The roaring camp-fire, with rude humor, painted 
The ruddy tints of health 

On haggard face and form that drooped and fainted 
In the fierce race for wealth ; 


Till one arose, and from his pack’s scant treasure 
A hoarded volume drew, 

And cards were dropped from hands of listless leisure 
To hear the tale anew; 


And then, while round them shadows gathered faster, 
And as the fire-light fell, 

He read aloud the book wherein the Master 
Had writ of “ Little Nell.” 


Perhaps ’twas boyish fancy—for the reader 
Was youngest of them all— 

But, as he read, from clustering pine and cedar 
A silence seemed to fall; 


The fir-trees, gathering closer in the shadows, 
Listened in every spray, 

While the whole camp, with “ Nell” on English meadows 
Wandered and lost their way. 


And so in mountain golitudes—o’ertaken 
As by some spell divine— 

Their cares dropped from them like the needles shaken 
From out the gusty pine. 


Lost is that camp, and wasted all its fire ; 
And he who wrought that spell ?— 

Ah, towering pine and stately Kentish spire, 
Ye have one tale to tell! 


Lost is that camp! but let its fragrant story 
Blend with the breath that thrills 

With hop-vines’ incense all the pensive glory 
That fills the Kentish hills. 


And on that grave where English oak, and holly, 
And laurel wreaths entwine, 

Deem it not a too presumptuous folly— 
This spray of Western pine! 

> 

ODD ADVERTISEMENTS. 


No one can be a newspaper reader, in the fullest sense of 
the word, who does not include the advertisement columns 
in the daily study of his journal. Let the leaders be dull, and 
the debates heavy; yet, still, in the advertisement columns, 
something of interest will surely be found. Personally, we 
never run our eye down this portion of a newspaper with any 
desire of attaining some practical end, or of supplying any 
particular want. The announcements of presuming traders, 
who ask us bluntly whether we bruise our coats, or who tell 
us dictatorily not to beat our carpets, appeal to us only as 
amusing instances of business tactics. We have, really, no 
interest in the price of best coals, or the efficacy of some one’s 
cough pills, or the desirability of some one else’s new patent 
lawn-mowers. Not being “a party furnishing,” an officer un- 
der orders for India, a gentleman in want of a colt warranted 
fast in single or double harness, or anything of that kind, we 
can enter fully into quite an abstract enjoyment of advertise- 
ment sheets, without the inner consciousness that some of 
their contents are aimed at a peculiar failing or desideratum 
of ourown. What a delightful spirit of trust, for instance, 
is developed by the individual who inserts this: 

“TO THOSE who WISH for HELP.—A tradesman, who 

through want of capital is in a momentary difficulty, wishes 
to meet with a few ladies and gentlemen who would be will- 
ing to LEND him £10 each. This sum would be repaid, with 
the greatest thanks, within one year certain. Advertiser will 
be most happy to_ give every information required, and first- 
class references—Please address A. B. C.” 
Isn’t it refreshing to think what faith this cramped man of 
business has in his fellow-men? How pkeasant it is to sit and 
picture to one’s self the sort of people who will at once 
hasten to enclose the first halves of ten-pound notes to this 
unfortunate man! How we should like to see their cartes / 
Really, when it is worth while to expend money—and it is 
no inconsiderable item—in inserting such an advertisement 
as the above, the age we live in cannot be so selfish and 
callous as it is represented to be. 

Here, again, we get a perfect little romance: 


“DEAR A——E, come; getover. The gate is shut because 
knife-grinders, ete., are sent to annoy me. There was never 
such persecution. Don’t mind the people in the next house, 
who are kept there to get me away.—E., Reading, March 13.” 
How easy to fill up the skeleton of this little drama! It does 
not want at all a vivid imagination to see A——e climbing 
the wall, oblivious of broken bcttles, and hastening to sere- 
nade his E. beneath her lattice. Then, what a field of con- 
4ecture in the mention of the persecuting knife-grinders. 
Why knife-grinders ?—Why not tinkers, or tramps, or tally- 
men? And the people in the next house. Why, it’s a three- 
volume novel in four lines if you take your time with it. 

Who, we wonder, will become the happy possessor of the 
sexipede described below : 

F ~ TO bey re + wig DEALERS.—To be pIsPposED OF, a 
ull-grown healthy SHEEP, with six perfect legs.—For particu- 
ey a to W. W _ ss “ wine 
What a chance for a young man, of a_ roving disposition, to 
start a caravan on his own account! Will the Crystal Palace 








ian Charger—allow this opportunity to slip? Surely, the 
Palais Royal will write to W. W. M. at once. 

Here is a change, too, for sensitive people. There's nothing 
like turning the nerves to account : 

“MESMERISM.—WanTED TO ENGAGE, sensitive Mesmeric 
Subjects. A good salary given to medical mediums or clair- 
voyants. Address, by letter only, to H. M.” 
But what is a medical medium? 

How alarming is this brief notice !— 


“ DRAMATIC NOVICE, OR AMATEUR WANTED, for 
an immediate start. Send particulars (carte if possible), and 
stamped directed envelope, to Mr. “sg 
It is a terrible thought ; but this “ immediate start” may take 
place where it will affect our own peace of mind. It’s enough 
to make one shun the theatres for a week or two. But let 
us hope the amateur’s start is to take place in the country. 

Can you imagine a growing boy, having unlimited eatables, 
and education for something like oae and fourpence a day 
(allowing three months out of the year for vacation)? Yet 
it is to be had, you will see :— 

“EDUCATION, £20 per annum. No extras. Diet un- 
limited. The Education comprises Greek, Latin, German, 
and French by a resident native ; mathematics, algebra, map- 
ping, globes, and all the essentials of a first-rate commercial 
education. The house and grounds are extensive. Highest 
references given. Prospectus may be obtained on application 
to the Principal.” 

There is food for reflection here, for hours, to try and fancy 
how it is done. We wonder if the “resident native” has un- 
limited diet too, like the boys! 

The next advertisement caused us, at first, to think we had 
come across another unblushing wholesale baby-farmer :— 
me WASHING.— Wanted, one or two small families’—Mrs. 

unt.” 

A friend, however, assures us that Mrs. Hunt is no fiend in 


human shape, but simply a laundress! We hope he is 
correct.—London Figaro. 








LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 


During the last ten years, says a correspondent of the Lon- 
don Atheneum, a new branch of imaginative literature has 
sprung up in Holland, known as the “ Colonial Novel.” The 
colonial question is to Holland « vital one, and as such excites 
a lively interest in the most different circles of society. In 
order to diffuse their writings on this subject still more widely, 
people have begun to give to them the form of a novel. 
One of the first to adopt this method, was Ed. Douwes 
Dekker, whose “Max Havelaar” revealed the dark side of 
the administration of the Eastern possessions of Holland. 
Dr. W. R. Van Hoevell and J. Ten Brink followed ; and 
now Van Rees has published another novel, “ Vermeulen 
Krieger,” which depicts life in the East Indies in time of 
war. 

It has often been remarked that no English female singer 
of the first rank has appeared upon the lyric stage since 
the death of Mrs. Wood. This reproach to the musical art 
of England is likely to be removed by Miss Dove Dolby, 
who is creating quite a furore in Italy, and bids fair to 
achieve as high a position as any artist of any country. 
The Milanese journals are enthusiastic in their praises of her 
performance of Siebel in the opera of “ Faust,” a part which 
she undertook at a few hours’ notice, and which she is play- 
ing nightly at La Scala, Milan, before an audience so numer- 
ous as to fill the immense theatre to overflowing. 

The Dover Young Men’s Christian Association have re- 
scinded the vote by which they excluded Punch from their 
reading-room, by a majority of 25 to 21. 

The musical arrangements for the opens of the London 
International Exhibition on the Ist of May are nearly com- 
pleted, and new compositions representative of France, 
taly, Germany, and England respectively, will be produced 
for the occasion by M. Gounod, Chevalier Pinsuti, Dr. Ferdi- 
naud Hiller, and Mr. Arthur Sullivan. M. Gounod will pro- 
duce a psalm, Chevalier Pinsuti a chorale to English words, 
Dr. Hiller a march, and Mr. Arthur Sullivan a cantata. 

The eminent picture auctioneers, with whom Sir Robert 
Peel had arranged for the sale of the works of art ultimately 
offered to the nation, estimated the sum which they would 
probably fetch at £120,000, or nearly double the sum at which 
they have been purchased by the State. It is said to have 
been at the suggestion of Lady Peel, the widow of the illus- 
trious statesman, that this generous proposition, involving a 
large pecuniary sacrifice, was made. 


“ An English Gentleman” will be brought out at the Hay- 
market on May 1, with Mr. Sothern in the chief part. 

Mr. Darwin’s “ Descent of Man” is to appear in a German 
translation published at Stuttgart. 


The second volume of Mr. Macray’s Catalogue of the Raw- 
linson Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library is far advanced. 
It will contain an index to both volumes of the Catalogue. 

Professor Jowett intends to publish a volume —— 
tary to his translation of Plato, in which he will discuss at 
length the question of the genuineness of the Platonic dia- 
logues, and other points. 

The Rev. Professor Summers is engaged in an investiga- 
tion of the Eastern Himalayan dialects, and has discovered 
evidences of connexion between them and Chinese which 
have not been before detected. 

Mr. Sedley Taylor has made a separate catalogue of the 
German books in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
with the view of tempting students to avail themselves of the 
stores of German learning that it contains. 

M. Paul Meyer, chief editor of the Revue Critique, is now in 
England, examining French and other manuscripsin London, 
Oxford, and Cambridge. He proposes to establish a quarterly 
journal for Early French and English Literature. 

_ Mr. Mapleson’s prospectus, though not so wordy as Mr. Gye’s, 
is quite as full of information, oa naturally of promises. Sir 
Michael Costa will be the conductor of her Majesty’s Opera 
during the forthcoming season. The orchestra will consist of 
the eltte of the profession—M. Sainton, the principal violin— 
and the chorus will be thoroughly efficient. Among the 
known artists and established favorites positively announced 
are Mdlle. Titiens, Mdlle. Ilma de Murska, and Madame Tre- 
belli-Bettini; while “arrangements are in progress for the 
appearance of Malle. Christine Nilsson, whose return to Eng- 
land is expected early in May.” For the rest, the company 
is chiefly made up of performers as yet unknown to an Eng- 





lish audience. Several of these reach England with high re- 


SEE 


mutations ; anong them a young tenor, whose Italian or 
talianized appellation—Bentami—veils his nationality too 
slightly, it might have been thought, to have been worth 
adopting. Mr. Mapleson’s venture has a promising look. is 
success, of couse, will greatly depend on the quality of his 
debutantes, whose number exceeds that of any former pro- 
spectus we can call to mind. The theatre was announced te 
open on Saturday, April 15. 

The New Testament Revision Company, which is now sit- 
ting, has reached the last quarter of the Gospel of St. Matthew. 
It is anticipated that the revised version of that Gospel will 
be completed and published at an early date. 

The Sun, the oldest but three of the London daily papers, 
made its last appearance on February 25. It was established 
in 1792, and “ the great Commoner,” William Pitt, wrote at 
one time for it. he North British Review, for the last year 
and half the organ of the Liberal Roman Catholics, under the 
editorship of Lord Acton, is also dead. For many years it 
was the organ of a large body of people who held decidedly 
evangelical opinions, but it proved unprofitable, and was not 
fully sustained of late years. 

Modern Greek literature has had added to it, by the indns- 
try of Mr. Valetta, a Greek residing in London, a valuable 
translation into Romaic of Donaldson’s History of Greek 
Literature. Since Lord Byron first called attention to the 
modern dialect which had succeeded the Doric or Attic of 
antiquity, much interest has been excited among scholars 
respecting the variations which this idiom shows from that 
of antiquity, and they will in this be able to make a substan- 
tial addition to their knowledge, with the convenience, in 
doubtful passages, of being able to compare the translation 
with the original. 

A newspaper, in English and Spanish,called Zl Obserrador, 
has been established in San Juan del Norte, in Nicaragua. It 
has not been observed how this form of Anglo-Saxon pro- 





ye is acting in various parts of the world, but particu- 
arly in the southern regions of America. In Nicaragua, 
Panama, Valparaiso, Buenos Ayres, and Monte Video, there 
is the one newspaper or two, chiefly in English, with one or 
two pages in Spanish. These papers, conducted by English 
or Americans, indulge in few literary flights; these they leave 
to the native press, and go on soberly collecting local news, 
particularly as to the commercial and industrial progress of 
the country. A selection of articles from the English press 
is in the same vein. These papers, generally respectably and 
steadily conducted, exercise great local influence, and com- 
municate abroad sound information as to the condition of the 
southern countries. Without engaging in hasty politics, 
they excrcise the greater and sounder political intluence. 


The Nonconformist understands that Mr. Maguire, M.P., 
will shortly publish a novel, to be called “ The New Genera- 
tion. of 1900.” The story, it is said, will show the ladies in 
Parliament. 

The Trieste Gazette gives an account of the death of Han- 
son Thure, who had styled himself the manfly, and exhibited 
himself walking on ceilings. He gave an exhibition in the 
theatre of Trieste,and on the first evening fell into a net 
which was suspended underneath. On the next evening he 
fell again, but unhappily outside the net, and his head and 
the upper part of his body came against some of the scenery. 
He expired in a few minutes. 

Does the alteration—the “editing’—of a play confer a 
copyright upon him who alters? Can for instance “ Richard 

IL.” be termed Colley Cibber’s play, rather than Shakes- 
peare’s? This was the principle debated at the Winchester 
assizes last week, when Mr. Levy, proprietor of the Garrick 
Theatre, brought an action against Mr. Rutley, lessee of the 
Theatre Royal, Portsmouth, for playing without permission 
a piece entitled “ The King’s Wager.” It was alleged that in 
1888 a piece was written by the late Mr. Wilks, for which the 
plaintitt paid—but had to make a number of important im- 
provements and additions, so that the piece played by defen- 
dant was his. It was contended for the defendant that the 
piece did not belong to plaintiff, who had made a few trifling 
alterations. The jury, under the direction of Mr. Justice 
Byles, returned a verdict for the plaintifl, damages £18. 
Several points of law were reserved. 


The following is a curious case, arising out of circumstan- 
ces which every lover of public amusement will appreciate. 
The suit was of “ Robinson v. Davison” and it was tried at 
the Lincoln assizes. The plaintiff is a professor of music at 
Gainsborough, and sued for damages occasioned by an alleged 
breach of contract by the defendant, who is the husband of 
the celebrated pianist Madame Arabella Goddard. It appear- 
ed from the evidence that the plaintiff, having given a very 
successful entertainment of a similiar kind at Gainsborough 
some time before, entered into an arrangement with Madame 
Goddard to give a pianoforte recital at Brigg, a town some 
twenty miles off, on the 17th December, 1869. On tie morn- 
ing of that day he received a telegram from Cockermouth, 
stating that the celebrated artiste was too ill to attend, and 
suggesting the 14th January as the day to which the concert 
should be postponed. The plaintiff thereupon sent out special 
messengers on horseback to the gentry in the neighborhood 
who had taken tickets to apprise them of the disappointment, 
and made fresh arrangenients for advertising the entertain- 
ment for the substituted day. The former tickets were re- 
turned, and some fresh ones taken, and everything promised 
a successful result; when, on the morning of the 14th Janu- 
ary, plaintiff received a letter from Madame Goddard, enclos- 
ing a medical certificate from Dr. Scott, of her incapacity to 
perform, expressing great regret, and offering to pay all ex- 
nenses. Plaintiff telegraphed back that he could not face 

rigg with a second disappointment, and suggesting that 
Hallé and Madam Norman-Néruda might be substituted. No 
reply came till three o'clock in the afternoon, when a tele- 
gram arrived stating that Hallé could not be got, but that 
Herr Pauer and Miss Annie Edmonds would be in the con- 
cert-r,0m by half-past eight. By this time, however, the 
plaintiff! had again despatched special messengers to stop the 
holders of the tickets from attending, and stating that the 
conceit could not be held in consequence of Madame Goddard’s 
Lillness. For the defence Miss Annie Edmonds was called to 

rove the illness of Madame Goddard at Cockermouth, and 

r. Scott to prove her incapacity to attend on the second oc- 
casion. The defendant also had in attendance Mr. Benedict, 
and other eminent artistes, tojestablish the custom of the pro- 
fession as to illness being always allowed as an excuse for 
breaches of agreement of this nature; but the learned judge 
ruled that, as a matter of law, he felt bound to direct the 
jury, without evidence, that such a condition must be im, 
plied in the contract. The jury, after a short deliberation, 
returned a verdict for the plaintiff—damages £2 13s. 9d., 
the expense he had been put to in sending out, telegrams 
and messengers to apprise the ticket holders. The learned 





judge refused to certify for costs, 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


“WALLACK’S THEATRE SATURDAY, ARIL 2 22, 
, SATU L 2, 
Monday, April34, ot THE Lia,” * and * THE NERVOUS MAN.” 


~ NIBLO’S S GARDEN. VERY EVENING DURING 
the week, * RICHARD THE T 


OLYMPIC THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING DUR- 











the wee Mies ‘npase Ethel w Augustin Daly, quaint, “HORIZON, = 
fn whe Mio ~ fi sapesr. ‘ m Wed y and 





., BOOTHS THEATRE.—THIS EVENING, MR. BOOTH 
as RICHELIEU." On Tuesday, April 5. WINTER’ S$ TALE 


~ FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE.—MONDAY EVENING, 
Sheridan’ 8 comedy of * THE CRITIC,” and “ A THOUSAND A YEAR.” 


LINA EDWIN’S THEATRE.—MON DAY, APRIL 24’ 
** PLUCK.” With an entirely new company. me 


“WOOD'S MUSEUM—EVERY EVENING, “ACROSS 
THK CONTINENT.” Monday, “THE STREETS OF NEW YORK.” 


BRYANT’S OPERA HOUSE, TWENTY-THIRD ST.— 
“THE FAMILY RESORT.” Crowded Nightly. s pEyANT’s MIN- 
STRELA. | Change of Bill. “THE C DANCE.” “THE 

ALL AMO 
% 











NG THE HAY, BOYS.” Yeuily Matinee every 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Diamonds Bought | and § Sold. 
iamouds Sold on Commission. 
Diamond Reset, New ‘Byles. 
Silverware Bought and Sold. 
@EO. C. A Cc. ALLEN, 613 Broadway, enuer St. Nicholas Hotel. 

“Dr. E. P. Miller’s Turkish Baths, No. 41 West 26th street, 
New York.—Luxurious apartments, pleasant heat, superior shampooing, 
ebliging attendants; the most perfect bath im the city. Health and 
luxury combined. Try them. 

OYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 
$330,000 IN GOLD DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. Prizes 
casheé and information furnished. The highest rates paid for Dou- 
bloons, all kinds of Gold and Silver and Government securities. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St, N. Y. 
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THE FRENCH INSURRECTIONISTS. 
= Everybody supposed that when the Prussians became tired 
of conquering France, and had obtained the terms which 
they demanded for a relinquishment of their hold, that peace 
would again be firmly established in Paris and throughout 
the country. No one, recollecting the excesses of the mob 
and the government which for four years followed the con- 
vocation of the States-General in the last century—the noy- 
ades, the fusillades, the guillotine, the dethronement of re- 
ligion, and the deification of reason—could lave imagined 
that the future history of France would record any consider- 
able body of men as holding to the ideas which experience 
at that time showed to be inconsistent with the welfare of 
society. Yet we do live to see just such absurdities grave- 
ly professed by a large portion of the French people, and 
their adoption by others proclaimed as a matter of ne- 
cessity. For, be it observed, revolutionary liberty in France 
does not mean freedom; it means subordination to a theory. 
The constitutions of France have been altered so often 
that the joke of the French booksellers, when a copy of 
one is inquired after—‘ We do not keep periodicals”—has 
a spice of truth in it. France has twice in the last three 
quarters of a century enjoyed a good government, once 
under Louis Phillippe, and once under the later Napoleon 
but the tendency of each of these, and in fact of all those 
that have controlled France since Henry the Fifth, has 
been to aggrandize Paris, and diminish the relative impor- 
tance of the provinces. The inability of the French to tem- 
perately use constitutional government, as distinguished from 
autocracy, has often been commented upon by the English- 
speaking race throughout the world. There is one great 
reason for this failure. It does not cover the whole truth, but 
is so necessary a part of it that it must be regarded as the 
most important element. The provinces have been deprived 
of their best men to recruit Paris; there is no local govern- 
ment to train them to fill higher positions, and provincial life 
in that country is so different from that of the metropolis that 
nearly all men gravitate thither. England has her municipal 
officers, her landed gentry, and her aristocracy, as a centrifu- 
gal force. Should London be extinguished, it would not de- 
stroy the majority of England’s thinkers with it. But in Paris 
the case is far different. There are no Oxfords and Cam- 
bridges to contest intellectual training with the capital ; there 
are no Edinburghs or Dublins to act as centres of local feel 
ings. All revolutions in the Gallic kingdom show that when 
Paris acts, the provinces follow. She it was who deposed 
Louis and installed the hydra multitude in his place; she it 
was who has dethroned emperors and kings since, and chosen 
others. After an interval, the outlying cities and towns have 
followed. Naturally, then, possessing such ‘power, in the 
dark calamity which has overcome the empire, her leaders 
pought to rule. But, as Mirabeau would not have been able 
to retain control of the populace had he lived, so the real men 
of ability in Paris have been overwhelmed by the Cluserets 
Blanquis, and the other innumerable demagogues, unheard of 
before, who always spring up at a time of commotion as tad- 
poles do after a rain. In such a situation as this, physical 
force rules, and he who is the most plausible with the popu- 
lace is the master of the day. The forces of M. Thiers seem 
to be gradually gaining ground over the insurgents; the 





Prussians, it is said, will refuse to provision Paris, and food is 
= |already at an enormous height there. We may, therefore, 
reasonably expect within a short time to hear of the collapse 
of the outbreak and the restoration of peace in the capital. 
What, even then, shall be the condition of France will be a 
momentous problem. 





THE REVENUE OF GRBAT BRITAIN. 


There is a perpetually recurring problem to finance minis- 
ters of all countries, respecting the imposition of taxes, so as 
to produce the most money with the least burden on the peo- 
ple. The United States feels this trouble deeply ; each inter- 
est clamors for a lightening of its impost, whether left on the 
shoulders of others or not. And it is not often that we are 
enabled, in reviewing the financial condition of the world, to 
find a country that has more income than outgo. Nations, like 
individuals, generally live up to their means. The British 
people, however, have been otherwise situated lately. 
They have bad a surplus, and consequently the rate of taxa- 
tion was so reduced that the revenue is some five millions and 
a quarter of pounds less than the previous twelvemonth. 
That this state of things will continue just so is not to be ex- 
pected; but Mr. Lowe will not propose any substantial 
enlargement of taxation. The greater portion of what 
has been taken oft will stay off, and any temporary 
deficiencies will be made good by exchequer obligations. 
This gratifying exhibit of lighter taxetion proves that Mr. 
Lowe has decided ability as a financier, and, although he might 
prefer to fill his responsible position at some time of greater 
deficiency, when genius could be used to devise measures to 
fill a depleted treasury, as Sir Robert Peel once had an op- 
portunity, we think that the people will not regret that he 
has not had the chance. His calculations on the Budget last 
year were made with wonderful accuracy. His estimate was 
that the income tax would amount to £6,350,000, and to that 
sum exactly it resulted. Where there has been a difference, 
however, between the estimate and the receipts, it exhibits 
favorably for the latter. The total income has exceeded the 
estimate two millions and a quarter. Seventy millions of 
pounds, lacking fifty thousand, was the income for the last 
financial year ; the preceding one it was seventy-five millions. 
This change is to be accounted for entirely by the remission 
and lightening of taxes formerly imposed, and not by the 
weakening of the resources of the United Kingdom. On 
the contrary, the wealth of the country has been rapidly 
augmenting, and it is estimated by shrewd statisticians that, 
keeping the imposts justas they are, the revenue will, in two 
or three years, again afford a surplus. There has been a 
stimulus given to those branches of trade from which onerous 
burdens have been removed, and the increased manufacture 
and sale of goods has afforded, at a lower rate, nearly as 
much money for the Chancellor of the Exchequer as the 
higher rate did before from the smaaller sale. England has 
added materially to her sources of wealth within a decade. 
The shipping interest of the United States, once so large, is 
now comparatively insignificant, compared with that of the 
island kingdom, and the latter has gained relatively also on 
France. The stoppage of her looms no longer exists, and 
there is no reason to doubt that, if taxation be kept low, she 
will do as well for the next ten years in proportion as she 
has for the last two. By his speech of Thursday it will be 
seen that the measures Mr. Lowe has in view now are taxes 
on legacies and on successions, to cease to exempt foreigners 
from taxes on dividends, a slight increase in the income-tax, 
and to borrow from America the tax on matches. The latter 


»| clause of his speech was received with great laughter. 





FIRK INSURANCE. 


From an official point of view, the idea of giving unpala- 
table truths a roseate hue is held in high estimation ; yet there 
are certain cases in which the interests involved are of so 
gigantic a character that it becomes of paramount importance 
that this plan of making things pleasant should be discarded 
in order that the plain unvarnished facts may serve asa 
beacon to avert that which might otherwise eventuate in sad 
disaster. In this light we have examined the report made by 
the President of the National Board of Fire Underwriters, at 
the annual meeting held in this city during the past week 
and we admire the courage with which are disclosed the 
many defects and abuses incidental to this important branch 
of business. Fire insurance forms, almost equally with capi- 
tal, the basis of commercial transactions, and if confidence in 
that basis, on one side or the other, is rudely shaken, the re- 
sult is wide-spread ruin. It is generally supposed that such 
enormous interests, affecting more or less every homestead in 


-| the land, are carefully safeguarded by the most stringent mea- 


sures, both on the part of the executive officers of the compa- 
nies, as also of the State officials who have in charge the supervi- 
sion of their affairs ; but in this we are woefully mistaken. From 
this report it appears that the aggregate percentage of losses to 
premiums is on the same gradual increase, as that of the per- 
centage of expenses to the actual receipts; that this is due 
to a fierce and unwholesome competition for business; to 
great laxity shown in the contracts made by the companies ; 

as also to the large increase of fires throughout the country 


.| during the past year. These words of warning, based as 


they are upon official tables, should not pass unheeded. We 
had hitherto shared the general belief that the same low ratio 
of losses which distinguished 1869 from its predecessors was 
still a prevailing feature in the business of Fire Insurance, 
but, under this statement, the greatest caution should be 





and solvency we can place implicit reliance. We disclaim 
the idea of calling attention to any particular company, al- 
though, as in Life Insurance, there are some whose statements 
are far from satisfactory, notwithstanding a high rate of divi- 
dend paid to the stockholders shows an apparent state of 
prosperity. But we feel it our duty to point out the defects of 
the system as evidenced by an expert, and it is for the assured 
to inquire whether a company takes improper risks; accepts 
insufficient rates ; allows unusual privileges in the wording of 
policies; or hastily adjusts losses, thus encouraging illegal 
claims; and from the result of such examination to judge 
whether that company is worthy or not of the confidence 
placed in it. Although the aggregate of losses appears to have 
increased, we have happily been spared any great and wide- 
spread conflagration in this city, but we may have to face a 
terrible ordeal such as Portland passed through some years 
since, and therefore let us be prepared for the emergency. 
There is nothing so disheartening in life as to lean on a rod 
apparently as strong as steel and find to one’s cost it is but a 
rotten reed. 





BOSTON BEEF. 

Much excitement has been occasioned in Boston by the 
disclosure of the fact that the carcasses of animals dying on 
the road from the West have been sold to the butchers there, 
and the interest has been deepened because of the death of a 
man who accidentally became inoculated with the virus from 
one of these animals. We have nothing in particular to say 
about this phase of the question, except to remark that the au- 
thorities of that city should be more vigilant in their scrutiny of 
the animals and meats for sale, but we have something to 
offer on the present barbarous system of packing animals 
into cars, and compelling them to go for twenty-four or 
thirty-six hours without food or water. It is no 
torious that very much of the beef and mutton 
in our markets is very poor, and that live stock sells 
for so much lower in the Chicago market than here that 
it affords a reasonable profit to any one embarking in the busi- 
ness of transportation. Let any one go thirty-six hours 
without food or drink, and it will be found that he is in a 
feverish condition; let him, in addition, go without sleep, 
and it is almost certain that he will be in a raging fever. 
What is true about men is also true about animals. It is im- 
possible for them to live without air, sleep, and nutriment. 
The Black Hole of Calcutta has its history repeated every day 
for the brute creation on the cattle trains of the West. It is 
only a few weeks since a load of sheep from Canada were 
smothered to death in New Hampshire, where the law compels 
them to be unloaded and yarded. Had they barely survived, 
who could doubt that when they arrived at the Boston mar- 
ket they would have been sold and eaten? This State is re- 
miss in not providing just such precautions as New Hamp- 
shire does, but the true remedy would seem to be extra wide 
cars, running at a slow and uniform rate, and every one hun- 
dred miles or thereabouts yarding and stopping for the day. 
If cattle can thus be provided with sufficient rest and 
sustenance, and can be well taken care of, there need 
be no fear of poor meat when the animals are slaugh- 
tered. By these plans beef could be sold in the city 
at moderate rates, and in excellent condition, and it 
will not be until either this is done, or refrigerator cars are 
provided, that we shall have our markets as they should be, 
and prevent the possibility of the occurrence of such mis- 
takes, to call them by no harsher words, as happened in 
Boston. 

Sr. Georcr’s Dinner.—The annual dinner of the St. 
George’s Society will be held at Delmonico’s on Monday 
next. It is the eighty-fifth anniversary of the establishment 
of this body, which has done so much to cultivate fraternal 
feelings among its members and to alleviate the cases of pov- 
erty and distress that have been brought before its notice- 
The sons of St. George, although separated from the mother 





’| country in many cases by wide seas and long lapses of time, 


meet on that day to celebrate their native land, to renew 
those kindly associations which bind one Englishman to ano- 
ther, and make him feel that, though absent, his birthplace 
is not forgotten. Tickets may be obtained at the usual 


*| places, or of John Hobbs, Secretary, No. 2 State Street. 





CURRENT NOTES. 


The attempt to pass the bill legalizing marriage with a de- 
ceased wife’s sister has failed again. The House of Lords 
has rejected it by a majority of twenty-six, which is the 
largest vote ever polled against it, with one exception, in all the 
years in which its advocates have desired it to become a law. 
Among the arguments which have been made against it is one 
which will be felt to have no validity on this side the Atlantic 
—that is, if the barriers are broken down at a wife’s sister,a man 
may marry his niece or his aunt. Although there is no law 
against such marriages in America, aunts do not marry their 
nephews, nor nieces their uncles, and it is hardly necessary 
tosay that everywhere throughout the United States marriages 
are not only permitted with a deceased wife's sister, but such 
marriages often take place. 

There seems to be considerable speculation as to what 
communism really is, or as to what that peculiar kind of com- 
munism is which governs Paris at present. It is safe to say 
that it is not entirely regulated by theory in its application to 
the wants of the mob and of the people of that city, but is 
modified somewhat by the necessities of the hour. Every 





used im the selection of companies, on whose good faith 
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for friction. Proudhon’s: assertion that property is theft has 

remained unacted upon, although the churches have suffered 

from the wants of the municipality. An authorized exposi- 

tion of the views of those who are now understood to be the 

leaders of the Paris insurrection was made rather more than 

a year ago, and the document has now been made public to 

the world. It declares that property is not personal, but na- 

tional; every one must work, and for that purpose must join 

one out of several societies which are offered to his choice ; 

each society will organize itself, regulate the supply of labor 

in its district, and dispose of the result; the sleeping and 

dining rooms are to be modeled somewhat after those of an- 

cient Sparta; labor which is physical and requires no special 

knowledge must be performed by all in rotation; the rela- 

tions between the sexes will be free, and individuals can 

marry or remarry as often as they like; jurisprudence, police, 
and religion are abolished, and legal or political guarantees | 
will not be given. This is pretty sweeping, every one must 
acknowledge, and can only have been hit upon by dreamers. 
The history of every such enterprise shows that communistic 
efforts are valueless. The experiment was tried, so far as re- 
lates to property, in Jamestown, in Virginia, more than two 
hundred and fifty years ago, and has been repeated from 
time to time, always with the same result. If the outbreak 
shall cease before committing worse enormities than propos- 
ing bad theories, we shall be satisfied. 


It may be interesting now at a time when the old guaran- 
tees for peace in Europe are broken down, with the treaty of 
peace of 1856, fixing the naval force which Russia could 
keep up on the Black Sea, to refer to the opinions of Lord 
Palmerston. In 1860 he wrote: “ As to the Treaty of 1856, 
nothing ought to induce the English Government to consent 
to any modification of it. The cession made by Russia in 
Bessarabia, though small in extent, is valuable in result, as 
cutting Russia off from the Danube; and the stipulation 
which prevents Russia from having a war fleet in the Black 
Sea is of immense value to Turkey. The Russians may, no 
doubt, evade, as they do, the stipulations of the treaty, by 
having, under the pretence of packet ships, steamers of great 
power in the Black Sea, capable of being armed in the event 
of war; but anybody must see at once the vast difference be- 
tween such an eventful fleet in disguise and the existence of 
a large and powerful Russian fleet in the Black Sea, such as 
existed before the late war, and supported as it then was by 


such a stronghold as Sebastopool, now no longer a port of 
war.” 


According to the last weekly return of the revenue it is evi- 
dent that there will be a great augmentation upon the Budget 
estimate. Mr. Lowe’s final estimate was £67,634,000. He 
had received, up to March 18, £67,201,295, leaving to come 
in £432,705. And as on March 18 there was a fortnight all 
but one day remaining, and the revenue comes in at the rate 
of over four millions a week, it may be considered tolerably 
certain that the estimate will be exceeded by from one and a 
half to two millions, if not more. At the same time, it is be- 
coming apparent that the Government have not been spend- 
ing all the money voted last year. The amount voted for 
supply services was £40,466,000. The amount spent to March 
18 is £36,290,972. Amount to spend, £4,175,028. And as the 
expenditure is usually “ regular,” it is not likely that so much 
will go in the last fortnight of the year. There is thus some 
probability that whatever difficulties Mr. Lowe may have 
with the next year’s Budget, he will still be able to begin the 
year with a flourishing balance in hand. 

Poor M. Thiers is abundantly abused, and in some quarters 
too that ought to be better informed, for not performing a feat 
of arms with the slender resources at his command which the 
entire Prussian forces never dared even to attempt. Those 
who cavil so loudly should make themselves better acquaint- 
ed with the enormous difficulties that are presented to a di- 
rect attack by the inner fortifications of Paris. Moltke and 
his lieutenants fully appreciated these difficulties, and wisely 
declined any effort to overcome them save by starving out the 
beleagured city. Can M. Thiers be blamed for not attempting 
what would end in certain disaster, and terminate forever the 
existence of his Government and with it all prospects of any 
immediate restoration of law and order ? 


——.— 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Among My Books, published by E. J. Hale and Son, New 
York, is a collection of essays which have appeared from 
time to time in the columns of the New York World, from 
the pen, we believe, of an eminent Philadelphian. That a 
busy man should have had time to do the reading that this 
little volume evinces implies industry ; that he should have 
been able to bestow so much thought upon what he had read 
and seen is more remarkable yet. The author is a good 
hater. He has opinions of his own, which often run counter 
to those generally received by the multitude, and he is neither 
slow nor afraid of expressing them. With these qualities he 
has a keen perception of the beautiful, and a tongue trained 
to express it. The perusal of this book will be certain to 
afford much pleasure to those whose studies have been 
cognate with his. 

Tom Burke, of Ours. By Charles Lever. Philadelphia: 
T. B. Peterson and Brothers. Mr. Lever’s merits as a novelist 
have been too often commented upon in these columns to need 
any further remarks on our part about a book which has 





been before the public considerably more than a quarter of a 


century. His fresh, racy wit, his abounding incident, and 
his shrewd reflections make the author of “Con Cregan” 
known throughout the world. _ This volume is one of Peter- 
son’s cheap editions. 

Dame Europa’s Scheel, published by Francis B. Felt and 
Co., 455 Broome street, is already well kaowr to our readers 
as a clever satire upon the present European war, and espe. 
cially upon England. It ie noteften that these little alle- 
gories are good; but this one hes many merit. Itis well 
illustrated, also, by Nast 

The American Nevepaper Reparter, pudlished weekly by 
Messrs. George P. Rowell and Co., not only forms a splendid 
specimen of typographical art, but is also edited with great 
skill, especially in its condensed articles. We hope to see 
this sprightly journal made use of by the press gemerally as 
a medium of intercommunicetion, a d@ideratum so long 
wished for in this country. 

The Phrenological Journal has i esual array of articles, 
which are to be judged, of course, by entirely another stan- 
dard than that of the other magerinea It is almost the only 
one of the monthlies devoted to propagaadigm of am idea, and 
its articles, examined from this side, ere feirly written and 
well calculated to please. Williem H. Burleigh receives an 
appreciative notice, and Charles Sumner the same. The 
longest article, however, and probably the most entertaining 
to general readers, is, "In the Memmoth Cave without a 
Guide.” 

The Atlantic Monthly for May is not 9s interesting as usual 
to general readers, although thet failure is not due toa lack 
of ability in the treatment of subjecta. Two of the articles 
are historical. The first describes the rise aad continuance of 
honors among the Campbells, one of whom has just wedded 
the daughter of the Queen, and sketch of the capture of 
Fort Fisher is the other. John Piske, im the “ Descent of Fire,” 
discourses on some phases of superstition. Richard J. Hin- 
ton has an account of the trades onion organisations and 
their leaders in England. John Hey eontinues “Castilian 
Days,” and “ Mountaineering in Sierra Nevada” and “ Our 
Eyes” are two semi-scientific papers. Francis A. Durivage 
contributes en account of Delsarte, and Mr. Fields has given 
us the best sketch of his seriey in his description of the last 
years of Hawthorne. The verms does not rise abow medi- 
ocrity. 

The Galazy has its three continued stories, as usual, neither 
better nor worse. Mr. Justin McCarthy, who writes the first 
of these, has not the novelist’s genius, His tale developes no 
additional interest, and the charecters can be almost as easily 
dismissed from the mind as fhase of Sylvanus Cobb, 
although, of course, a8 an artist in words he stands far above 
the estimable gentleman who supplies the readers of the 
Ledger with a large part of their aytriment. His other con- 
tribution to the pages of the Gelaag is readable, but bears the 
impress of having been manufactured for the American mar- 
ket, to gratify a supposed dislike to the royal femily of Great 
Britain. That the Duke of Cambridge is not a great man is 
undeniable. Such a fact would commonly shield him from 
criticism, but this magasine writer, who hes for several years 
been drawing on his stores of gessip for materials to use in 
writing, takes pleasures in catering to a morbid taste existent 
here to reproduce the mest piquant scandals he hae heard 
about the Queen, the Prince ef Wales, end the Duke of Cam- 
bridge. Mr. A. H. Guernsey contributes @ description of Lee's 
campaigns, unfavorable to McClellan, but written with great 
candor and accuracy; Mr. Bdward Orappey devotes another 
chapter to a description of the criminal classes of New 
York, with which subject he is well ecquainted, and about 
whom his writings will be recogniaed as an authority and be 
largely drawn upon by tuture novelists ef the Braddon 
school; and Donn Pistt is, if not ae funey as ho car be, at 
least funny enough for his department, 

The present number of Lépprecett ae good one. Without 
any very remarkable article within iw covers, it has a 'collec- 
tion of essays and sketches so good thet the reader wishes 
there were more of them, Mr. Cherles Morris gives a digest 
of American antiquities, showing where they have been 
found, and in a few lines devoted t each plece giving a 
description of their appearance and neture. America was in- 
habited by families of men partly eivilized, long before the 
advent of Columbus, of a race differing from the present In- 
dians, whose works are scattered from Lekes Ontario and Su- 
perior at the North to Chili et the South. Sueh intelligent 
study as Rawlinson, Layard, Bunsen, and others have given 
to Oriental relics of thousands ef years ego, applied to the 
works of the Mound Builders and the constructors of the 
Casas Grandes, will afford much light to the inquirer, and aid 
us to have a really thorough knowledge of the sutochthones 
of the country. Little hes yet been done in this way. If we 
except Mr. Squier, there is searcely im the lend a man who 
has given long and serious thought to the subject. “ Job and 
the Bug” is an odd story of a secegsion epy; “ Berne in Win- 
ter” describes how a mounteinogs country looks with the 
leaves gone and ice everywhere; “ Tourganieft, the Russian 
Novelist,” has an appreciative notice; en Irish story is con- 
tributed by B. Donbevand; “ Unter den Linden” illustrates 
some of the perplexities of an American girl in Berlin; 
“Spots” is a collection of bulls of ebsent-mindedness, end 
there are other articles. In the Gossip there is some valuable 
information on the Revolutionary peried of America, with 
some of the incomparable jests of Judge Peters,a worthy 
of that date,and Moward Glyadom Aas a meble poem on 
Italy. 








THE BEST PACIFIC RAILROAD FOR CANADA. 


Does Canada need a new Pacific railroad? And can she 
safely venture the costly experiment of building it through 
9,500 miles of British territory, from Lake Nipissing to Pu- 
get Bound? These questions have been anxiously discussed 
of late in every part of the Dominion, and although Sir 
George Cartier has got the Parliament to vote for the mea- 
sure, the controversy is by no means closed. The Northern 
Pacific railroad now constructing runs so close to the frontier 
that for sll practical purposes it will be as available asa 
British line would be; for this company has offered to con- 
stryct short connecting lines to the frontier. These can be 
met by corresponding lines so as to complete communication 
with Fort Garry, the Red River, and Manitoba; with the 
Assinniboin, and the Baskatchawan valleys and British 
Columbia. If, indeed, the proposed British road could 
be built and kept up by the Imperial Government 
the opposition would be less formidable; but as the bur- 
den of construction is to fall on the Canadian treasury, to in- 
crease taxation, and to cripple the finances, it is easy to see 
that the railroad scheme will be more and more unpopular, 
if, indeed, its adoption be not disastrous to the present admin- 
istration. 

It does not clearly appear who is responsible for the intrusion 
of the Pacific railroad scheme as a prominent stipulation in 
the treaty for the admission of British Columbia into the Un- 
ion. These proposals have undergone considerable modifica- 
tion since they were first mooted. As passed by the legisla- 
ture of British Columbia the railroad article was more practi- 
cable, and ran as follows: 

“Inasmuch as no real union can subsist between the Colony 
and Canada without the speedy establishment of communica- 
tion across the Rocky Mountains by coach road and railway, the 
Dominion shall within three years from the date of union, con- 
struct and open for trafficsuch coach road from some point on 
the line of the Main Trunk Road of this Colony to Fort Garry, 
of similar character to the said Main Trunk Road ; and shall fur- 
ther engage to use all means in her power to complete such 
railway communication at the earliest practicable date, and 
that surveys te determine the proper line for such railway 
shall be at once commenced, and that a sum of not less than 
one million dollars shall be expended in every year, from and 
after three years from the date of union, in actually construc- 
ting the initial sections of such railway from the seaboard of 
British Columbia, to connect with the railway system of 
Canada.” 

There is nothing extravagant or impracticable here. Brit- 
ish Columbia is a thriving, energetic colony, cut off by the 
wilderness from her sister colonies. On the east, north, and 
south of her is United States territory, and what she wants is 
a good practicable road over the Rocky mountains to Fort 
Garry. She would like a coach road for present wants, and 
a railroad hereafter when she grows more populous. Til. 
then the Northern Pacific will be available, and when the 
wants of her commerce become sufficiently extensive she can 
have a railroad of her own. British Columbia would have 
been well satisfied with this arrangement, which would have 
been comparatively inexpensive. Now let us see the ac- 
tual terms of the compact that have been adopted by the 
Domiaion Government and ratified by the House of Com- 
mons at Ottawa: 

“The Government of the Dominion undertake to secure 
the commencement, simultaneously, within two years from 
the date of the union, of the construction of a railway from 
the Pacifie towards the Rocky Mountains, and from such 
point as may be selected east of the Rocky Mountains to 
wards the Pacific, to connect the seaboard of British Colum- 
bia with the railway system of Canada; and, further, to 
secure the completion of such railway within ten years from 
the date of the union. 

“ And the Government of British Columbia agree to convey 
to the Dominion Government, in trust, to be appropriated in 
such manner as the Dominion Government may deem advisa- 
ble in furtherance of the construction of the said railway, a 
similar extent of public lands along the line of railway 
throughout its entire length in British Columbia, not to ex 
ceed, however, twenty (20) miles on each side of said line, as 
may be appropriated for the same purpose by the Dominion 
Government from the public lands in the northwest territo- 
ries and the Province of Manitoba. Provided that the quan- 
tity of land which may be held under pre-emption right or by 
Crown grant within the limits of the tract of land in British 
Columbia to be so conveyed to the Dominion Government, 
shall be made good to the Dominion from contiguous public 
lands, and provided further, that until the commencement 
within two years as aforesaid from the date of the union, of 
the construction of the said railway, the Government of Brit- 
ish Columbia shall not sell or alienate any further portion of 
the public lands of British Columbia in any other way than 
under pre-emption, requiring actual residence of the pre-emp 
ter on the land claimed by him. In consideration of the 
land so to be conveyed in aid of the construction of the said 
railway, the Dominion Government agree to pay to British 
Columbia, from the date of the union, the sum of $100,000 
per annum in half yearly payments in advance.” 

The coach road has been given up, and in its place Sir 
George Cartier promises a railroad to be begun in two years 
and finished iu ten years. The proposed aggregate expendi- 
ture of ten millions, is enormously augmented, and becomes 





20 millions 8 year. For Sir George Cartier’s railroad will not 
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cost much less than 200 millions of dollars. It is to be 2,500 
miles long, and instead of stopping at Fort Garry, where a 
short line would connect with the Northern Pacific and other 
existing lines, it is to run 1,000 miles further, encounter engi- 
neering difficulties of a costly character, and skirt the imprac- 
ticable northern shores of Lake Superior, where the local 
traftic cannot for years to come, if ever, pay the running ex- 
penses of the unfortunate company that may have undertaken 
the work. But, says Sir George Cartier, you must remember 
the prodigious value of the land-grant. We do remember it, and 
are well assured that no company of responsibility will build 
the road for its lands. For a thousand miles at the eastern 
end the territory is often rugged, barren, and partly worth- 
less for settlement. Along the rich valleys of the “fertile 
belt” the land grant is almost as valuable for a few hundred 
miles as is the grant of the Northern Pacific along almost its 
whole extent. This rich, valuable road may be made of much 
more benefit to Canada than any Canadian Pacitic railroad 
could be. Its lands are ready for settlement. The New York 
Times tells us that the Northern Pacific railroadthas its grad- 

ing “ nearly finished for 266 miles, from Lake Superior, through 
Central Minnesota, to the eastern border of Dakota; trains 
are running over 130 miles of completed track ; the Mississip- 
pi River is bridged at Brainerd and once more joined to the 
lakes by rail, and track-laying is rapidly progressing west- 
ward. By September next trains will run to the Red River, 
and the grading will probably be far advanced toward the 
Great Bend of the Missouri River in Central Dakota. In the 
meantime work has been commenced the present season on 
the Pacific Coast; a large force of men is already employed 
in the valley of the Columbia River, in Washington Terri- 
tory, and hereafter the work of construction will be pushed 
both eastward and westward toward the centre with such 
rapidity as the best interests of the Road may justify. In- 
cluding its purchase of the St. Paul and Pacific Road, the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company has 413 miles of road now 
in operation, and before the close of the present season the 
length of finished track will be at least 560 miles.” While 
the rich lands of the Northern Pacific railroad are thus reach- 
ed by the line, and are opening for settlement at the 
present moment, the most inviting lands of the new Cana- 
dian road are cut off by a considerable distance of less saleable 
territory. Hence the proceeds of the sale of lands will be 
unavailable till long after the road is built and paid for. As 
mauch capital, therefore, will be wanted for the road as 
if it had no land grant. It is this financial aspect of the 
sebeme which troubles and appals many of the fiercest oppo- 
nents of the Canadian Pacific Road. To disarm the fear of 
these men and to quell the threatening force of public 
opinion, Sir George Cartier must see that something more 
is needful than the vague generalities with which so far the 
financial objections have been answered. 

There are rumors, indeed, of some guarantee from the Eng- 
lish Government similar to that on which the East Indian 
gailroads were built. And there is no doubt that a Pacitic 
railroad passing through British territory from sea to sea! 
would confer on Great Britain advantages which can scarcely 
be overestimated for the consolidation of her colonies, the 
protection of India, and the development of her trade with 
China, Australia, and Japan. 

Still, if we look at the arrangements made with the Indian 
railroads, we shall see that they will not meet the case, or 
enable Canada to build this road. 1t is a quarter of acen- 
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tury since the present Indian railroad in was established. 
Two companies were formed in 1845, the East Indian and 
the Great Pesinsula Company. The prospects of success 
were sO poor that no capital could be had. At length, the 
East India government guaranteed 5 per cent. for 99 years. 
The land required for the road and works was given free, and 
the stipulated interest is guaranteed in every case, except that 
of the traffic receipts of the line being insufficient to cover 
the working expenses, in which event the deficiency is charge- 
able against the guaranteed interest. Should the net receipts 
be in excess of 5 per cent., the surplus is to be divided be- 
tween the government and the shareholders till the subsidies 
have all been repaid, after which the whole earnings belong 
to the stockholders. The railway companies have also the 
right to surrender their works after any portion of the line 
has been opened for three months, and of recovering from 
the government the money expended on the undertaking; 
and, on the other hand, the government has the power at the 
expiration of 25 or 50 years to purchase the roads at the mean 
value of the ihaileh for the three previous years, or of paying 
a proportionate annuity till the end of the 99 years, when 
the land and works will revert to the government unless the 
railway companies have previously exercised their right of 
surrender. , 

Now, all these obligations have been incurred not by the 
Imperial Government in England, but by the local govern- 
ment in India. The capital of those roads, on the Ist of 
January, 1870, was $423,606,530; the whole amount of gua- 
ranteed interest paid by the local government, but not re- 
paid by the companies, was 75 millions of dollars; and the 
guaranteed interest to be paid from the government treasury 
is over 21 millions of dollars a year. It will be long before 
Canada will be prepared to make any such bargain, or to in- 
cur any such obligations, to build a Pacific railroad. For 
there will be three other Pacific roads in operation across 
our territory long before she can get her railroad finished. 
One of these has been in successful working several years, 
taking the Great Central route, and another, which is partly 
opened, is the Northern Pacific, which will run close to the 
Dominion frontier. It is closely associated with the railroad 
network of Canada and of the Atlantic States, and promises, 
if properly used, to contribute much more than any costly 
new road to the development of the material resources of 
Canada. 

In view of these facts, Sir A. Galt, just before the vote was 
taken by the Parliament, proposed a resolution that “ the en- 
gagement for the construction of the Pacific railway within 
ten years is subject to the understanding between the Govern- 
ment of the Dominion and the Commissioners for British 
Columbia that the said railway shall be constructed through 
the medium of private companies receiving subsidies in money 
and land, and that it was not intended to pledge the Domin- 
ion beyond the application of its money and resources to the 








| servative resolution was voted down by 126 to 7, but the sig- 
| nificant announcement was made by two Ministers of the | 
| Crown that although the railroad engagements so voted on | 
and ratified, were of the nature of a treaty ; still the actual per- | 
formance of this railroad stipulation was contingent on the | 
voting of supplies, and that Parliament could at any time 
bring the work to a’stop by refusing the necessary funds. Sir 
Francis Hincks hinted that though they solemnly agreed to 





loyal and earnest prosecution ‘of the work without involving | sea ? 


useless and excessive burdens upon the people.” This con- | and the Lachine Canal, and the improvements of the naviga- 


jtion of the St. Lawrence, which are imperatively demanded 
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construct the line in ten years, yet it might require twelve or 
fifteen years or more. When the practical details which Sir 
George Cartier procured are laid before the House, showing 
how the railroad can be built with prudent regard to the 
finances of the Dominion, and without oppressing the four 
millions of people in the valley of the St. Lawrence, or im- 
poverishing them for a chimerical ‘experiment in railroad 
engineering, we shall have more to say on the financial as- 
pects of this proposed railroad. Meanwhile, what has been 
said suggests two or three questions for consideration. 

' First, what advantage can be conferred by the proposed road 
which cannot be secured equally well at infinitely less cost by 
the Northern Pacific? That road hasa land grant of sixty mil- 
lions of acres, comprising some of the best wheat growing land, 
the richest coal deposits, and the most prolific mineral wealth on 
this continent. It will afford immediate facilities for opening up 
the Red River settlement. It is being rapidly pushed to com- 
pletion by men whose past record presents one brilliant cata- 
logue of successful achievement in whatever they have put 
their hand to. Moreover, one cardinal element of the North- 
ern Pacific policy is declared to be to form the closest possi- 
ble association with the Canadian lines, and to extend the 
connections of these lines,eastwards from Lake Superior. 

Secondly, as the proposed route has not been surveyed, 
is there any disproof of the authentic statements that it pre- 
sents engineering difficulties which are almost insuperable? 
Till this question is set at rest, it is impossible to tell whether 
the road will not cost much more than the minimum of 
130 millions. But this minimum disbursement for construction 
would involve additional outlay for deficit expenses, which, 
as we have said above, would swell the government debt by 
200 millions. It would make the burden of that debt three- 
fold its present aggregate. It is in fact a virtual proposition 
that to the public obligations of the Dominion and to the 
taxes those obligations impose, twice as much more of debt 
should be added and twice as much more of taxation. 

Thirdly, if the Canadians are determined to spend large 
sums of money in perfecting their routes for interior com- 
merce, had they not better take counsel of prudence, and 
complete each project in its proper order? Let them first im- 
prove their canals which a little money will make more produc- 
tive? Canada possesses the finest system of water trans- 
portation in the world. Throughout the globe mercantile 
fleets can find no more magnificent chain of lakes and 
rivers than connect Lake Winnipeg and Lake Superior 
with the Ocean and the Guif of St. Lawrence. Judicious 
canal and river improvements will repay themselves speedily 
in productive returns, and directly or indirectly pour ten-fold 
their cost into the public treasury. Before wasting 200 mil- 
lions or more on a long railroad useful only for the next ge- 
neration should not Canada build her new ship canal at SaultSt. 
Marie, and her ship canal from Lake Huron to Lake Ontario, 
shortening by two or three days the trip from Chicago to the 
Then there is the enlargement of the Wellaad Canal 





jto give the largest merchantmen access to the Upper Lakes. 
By these means she would render the whole west tributary to 
her commerce. And when that commerce has grown, and 
has given her a population of 20 millions, as it soon wil], in- 

| stead of four millions as at present, she will find herself able 
to do many engineering marvels, and to construct many rail- 
toad enterprises which now are impossible. 
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It is one advantage of these practical projects of improve- 
ment that each will help to pay for the others, and all will 
unite together as a grand system of transportation which will 
both shed a lustre on the Dominion, enlarge its productive 
forces, and swell the rising tide of its material weal@h. Tr 
view of these substantial advantages what matters it if for a 
while the route to the Pacific lies through the territory of the 
United States, and would be stopped if war should break cut 
between the two nations. But will not the Pacific railroad 
prevent war? War is scarcely likely to break out be- 


= 


tween two countries so closely linked together as 
are England and “the United States. But suppose 
the worst. In the event of war, a British road would 


be cut as surely and as speedily as if it lay in our terri- 
tory. An army a million strong could not keep it open 
along 3,000 miles of contiguous frontier. The European na- 
tions have no route to India but such as pass through foreign 
territory. The route froni Portland to Montreal is subject to 
the same inexorable law. It is one of the mighty mysterious 
bonds by which Providence unites the nations that they must 
perforce trade with one another, and must pass in commerce 
through each other's territory. Commerce cannot be with 
impunity burdened with the expense of building military 
roads, or sacrifice present gain to improbable distant emer- 
gencies. The way in which our Pacific railroads have grown 
up suggests that to the free American people Providence has 
given in trust for the nations of Christendom, the great high- 
way through an English speaking country from sea to sea, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. There is something sugges- 
tive in the circumstances under which this great highway to 
the Orient has been perfected when the old routes of travel are 
disturbed ; and has been set in operation just on the eve of a 
war whose results in Europe may render it of vital moment 
for the commerce of the world to have a new route to China, 
through the territory of a nation like the United States, 
whose position and y olicy isolate it from the struggles of 
dynasties, and whom no possible European wars can disturb 
and no complications of Old World politics can reach. 


Let us glance at the circumstances which presided over 
the inception and origin of the two Pacific railroads—the 
Central Pacific, which is in successful operation, and the 
Northern Pacific, which, as we have shown, is rapidly ad- 
vancing. 

The gold discoveries which immediately followed the 
Mexican war, and the cession of California to the United 
States, showed the necessity of a great trans-oceanic railroad 
to consolidate the vast territory of the United States; to de- 
velop its resources to afford security to the population of the 
interior; and to create a channel of transit for the new com- 
merce thus created. The distance from sea to sea was over 
three thousand miles, divided into nearly equal parts by the 
Mississippi and the Rocky Mountains. One-third of the dis- 
tance was, however, complete. Railways connecting New 
York and the other Atlantic ports with the Mississippi were 
doing a prosperous business, and all that remained was to 
complete the remaining 2000 miles of road. In 1853, with 
little appreciation of the stupendous difficulties to be sur- 
mounted in traversing bleak mountains, precipitous canons, 
and sterile plains, Congress ordered a general survey of the 
vast country beyond the Mississippi. The explorations were 
very thorough, and the results were published in 1857 in thir- 
teen large volumes. Five routes were examined, of which 
three only were practicable. A Northern, a Southern, or a 
Central Pacific railroad, it was found, could be constructed, 
and the last was finally decided upon, though it involved 
greater expense and more formidable engineering difficulties 
than either the Northern or the Southern route. The success 
of the Great Central Pacific Road during the past two years, 
and its rapidly growing prosperity, stimulated the project of 
building a second road, the Northern Pacific, which is under 
construction both at its Atlantic and Pacific ends. 130 miles 
are already open and running for some distance at its eastern 
end. The Southern Pacific is also vigorously urging forward 
its preliminary arrangements. The charter was granted by 
Congress at the last session, and, from the wealth and energy 
of the promoters of these two enterprises, there is no doubt 
that in five years there will be three complete well-equipped 
Pacific railroads across the continent. The more Northerly 
of these routes is so situated as easily to be utilized for the 
benefit of the British possessions, free of all cost to the govern- 
ment of Canada. She cannot build and sustain her own road 
without a frightful burden, which may well appal her states- 
men. Her disordered finances and her small population are 
unable to bear it. We shall see whether she will be wise 
enough to accept the situation, and, until she can do better for 
herself, be content to use her neighbor’s improvements. In- 
stead of building a costly road to the north of Lake Superior, 
where it can never pay, she will doubtless think it a prefer- 
able policy to coalesce with the Northern Pacific, and build a 
line from Fort Garry to Pembina, to which point 
a branch of the Northern Pacific Road will reach 
in the coming season. Hereafter, when her canal im- 
provements are sufficiently advanced, she can gradually 
complete her network of roads by a westward line along the 
“fertile belt,” connected by links with the Northern Pacific, 
and impelling the tide of emigration along the magnificent 
plain, rich in coal and iron, in wheat and corn, which reaches 
to the foot of the Rocky Mountains. 

We have said nothing about the discontent of the Maritime 
Provinces, or of the hostility with which they will naturally 
regard the project of increasing the public debt from 100 mil- 





lions to 300 millions for a railroad which will be of no use to 
| them, and of doubtful use to the Dominion. We have also 
‘omitted intentionally the obvious expediency of a policy of 
| conciliation towards Nova Scotia and New Brunswick at the 
present crisis, and the paramount obligation on the part of the 
Canadian Government to do nothing which would increase 
the public debt or impose such oppressive taxes as would 
accelerate the already active movement of emigration to the 
United States. For obvious reasons we have preferred to 
discuss the Canadian Railroad on its own merits, which of 
themselves are sufficiently slender, were there no such mo 
mentous obligations of statesmanship forbidding its construc- 
tion as proposed. 

In order to elucidate the arguments adduced in this article, 
we append in the preceding page a map of the Northern Pa- 
cific Line, by the aid of which it will be perceived the many 
immediate advantages that must accrue to the Dominion, if 
the Government will authorize the construction of ‘the two 
lines between Montreal and the Sault Sainte Marie, and Pem- 
bina and Fort Garry, instead of postponing for years the 
building of a road that will connect Manitoba with her sister 
provinces. In the examination of this important question, it 
is necessary to be unbiassed by all political proclivities, and 
rather seek an issue in which the true interests of the Domin- 
ion will be the more fully subserved ; and it is in this view of 
the case that we have indited this article. 

—_——_»——__—_— 
FOREIGN TELEGRAPHIC NEWS. 


The general result of the fighting in Paris has been unsat- 
isfactory to the insurgents. M. Lockray, who resigned from 
the Assembly to join the Communists, was arrested at the 
outposts and taken to Versailles. Prince Frederick Charles, 
commanding the German forces in France, is to visit Berlin 
in May. The Germans have made a nearer approach on 
the north and Marshal McMahon occupies the ground declar- 
ed neutral in the treaty of peace with Germany, Bismarck ad- 
mitting his right to do so. The Prussians have stopped sup- 
plies for Paris from the north. The Assemblists have cap- 
tured Chateau Begon. In the city the sacking of the churches 
seems to be still in progress. The Commune is discussing 
questions of commerce. The British Parliament has re- 
assembled. The bill to abolish the English game laws has 
been defeated by a majority of 123. The Premier ee, 
and succeeded in defeating, a vote of censure on the Naval 
Administration, indirectly arising from the loss of the iron- 
clad Captain, the House, upon a division, sustaining the Gov- 
ernment by 49 majority. The insurgents at Asnieres 
have been cut off and surrounded by Marshal MacMahon, and 
the Prussian trenches at Mendon are occupied by Versailles 
troops.—A new and popular programme has been suggested 
for the maintenance of the Republic, by granting communal 
rights, the dissolution of the Assembly and the election of a 
national Communal Assembly, the formation of an ad interim 
Government and the signing of an armistice. Trouble has 
occurred at Bordeaux, but was promptly suppressed.—T he 
census of Great Britain showed a large increase in population 
of the cities. The Norwegian Parliament has refused to 
modify the act of union between Norway and Sweden. 
A Vienna telegram says Mr. Jay, the American Minister, has 
been transferred to Constantinople in the same capacity, and 
will proceed there next month.—The Czar has peremptorily 
ordered the Lutheran inhabitants of Livonia to leave or suf- 
fer confiscation of their effects, for the crime of petitioning 
for annexation of the Province to Prussia. The Peace 
Conference is still considering the frontier question between 
France and Germany.—Herr Dollinger has been excommuni- 
cated by the Pope. There has been an incessant fall of 
rain for days past. The markets are badly supplied—Bul- 
locks, before they are killed, sell for a shilling per pound. The 
Commune journals recommend that the imperial mummy 
(Napoleon i) at the Hotel des Invalides be removed.—The 
Commune decrees that all debts shall be paid within three 
years from the 15th of July, in twelve equal installments, 
and that the debtors alienating their assets shall be deemed 
guilty of fraudulent bankruptcy —Gen. Canrobert has arrived 
at Versailles, and his men are following him. The insurgent 
fire is gradually slackening. Arrangements have been made 
enabling the Government to pay at once the 100,000,000 francs 
indemnity, due Germany on the Ist inst. The Versailles 
troops have retaken several positions, and the engagements 
are perpetual, necessitating reinforcements. Trenches and 
barricades are being prepared inside Paris. The Arch of 
Triumph has been destroyed by the tire of the Versailles 
troops. The insurgents at Asniéres were to be reinforced by 
20,000 fresh men.—The Sultan of Turkey is sending an iron- 
clad fleet to cruise in the Black Sea—Hon. James Ashbury 
having been re-elected Commodore of the Royal Harwich 
Yacht Club, announces prizes, among them an ocean cup, 
y to the champion American yacht.—Omer Pasha is 
dead. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

The meeting of the English Republicans has naturally ex- 
cited much comment. They seem to have conducted them- 
selves quite well, and Mr. Gladstone, in reply to a question in 
the House of Commons, said that he apprehended no danger 
to the public peace. About fifteen hundred people were pre- 
sent. The Times says : 


Mr. Bradlaugh was good enough to explain that he did not 
advocate the propagation of Republican societies “for the 
purpose of overthrowing the existing monarchy, but as the 
best and most legitimate means of educating the people in the 
principles of Republicanism.” Now, it is not very obvious 
Whut can be gained by educating the people in the principles 
of Republicanism if they are never to practice them, but to 
continue loyal subjects of the existing monarchy. The great- 
est paradox in Mr. Bradlaugh’s discourse, however, was the 
assertion that the present time is peculiarly opportune forthe 
reception—in theory, at least—of what Garibaldians call the 
“ Unive Republic” by this country. Of course, if the Uni- 
versal Republic is to be wanbipped only as an ideal, while 
the existing monarchy is to be supported as the form of gov- 
ernment best suited to human weakness, practical statesmen 
need concern themselves very little with its principles. Re- 
publicanism has always been a favorite creed among political 
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philosophers, and it is just as lawful to believe thatin a Uto- 
pian commonwealth there would be no royalty or hereditary 
nobility as it is to believe that under the conditions of a Millenni- 
um all Christians may again have their goods incommon. We 
may go further, and admit that it is quite impossible to fores 
see what changes in the constitution, as conceived by Black- 
stone and Burke, may be rendered necessary by events yet in 
the womb of the future. But it is with the present that we 
have now to deal, and it is certainly remarkable that a Re- 

ublican movement, however weak and hollow, should have 

en organized in England at this particular juncture. Never, 
since the first outburst of sympathy with the French Revolu- 
tion of 1789, has the Republican ‘cause in Europe been so 
deeply and justly discredited as ithas been of late. 


The Birmingham Daily Gazette gives utterance to the fol- 
lowing : 

When Louis Napoleon felt himself aggrieved by a debate 
on his right to govern France, which took place in the “ Dis- 
cussion Forum,” his Home Minister sent over an urgent let- 
ter to Lord Palmerston, Jemanding the interference of the 
English Government to prevent such commentaries on his 
master’s policy. Lord Palmerston caused inquiry to be made, 
when he found that the debate in question emanated from a 
few age omer orators who met nightly in a public-house par- 
lor in Fleet Street. These men were harmless either for 
_ or evil; and this being explained to Napoleon by the 

remier, the then ruler of France was satisfied. The Odger- 
ite Club at the Wellington is made up of the same school of 
debaters as the Green Dragon forum. These men live by 
their wits and are simply beneath notice. We therefore re- 
joice to think that Mr. Gladstone last night followed the dig- 
nitied course of his predecessor, and, in answering Mr. Ben- 
tinck, treated with utter contempt the fulminations of such 
miserable men. The best way to elevate your pot-house ora- 
tor is to notice him. Bring down the terrors of the law upon 
him, and you make him a hero; disregard him and he soon 
subsides into nothingness, and falls back upon his awl, or his 
needle, for a safer, and certainly honester, subsistence. 

The Daily Telegraph remarks : 

If a number of gentlemen meet daily, weekly, or monthly, 
with the object of persuading Queen, Lords, and Commons, 
to change our constitution into a Republic, we do not know 
but that they are saved by reason of their foolish faith. 
For a Republic peacefully and legally established in Rng- 
land means that the Sovereign should prefer a private sta- 
tion or desire the delightful , ahs of a Presidental can- 
vass. It means that the nobles of the land should abjure 
titles, abhor Courts, and detest hereditary privileges. It 
means that the House of Commons, now Prime-Minister-maker 
and King-controller, should sink to the level of the House of 
Representatives at Washington—that js, to the second posi- 
tion, not the first. And it means that all this surrender 
shall be made, because Mr. Odger has, by force of his sweet 
voice, powerful reasonings, and courteous conciliation, de- 
monstrated to all that kings are bad, hereditary successioy 
abominable, and a stately Court a fearfully demoralising 
sight. He must also have persuaded the mass of the peo- 
ple to love the abstract nationality called England instead 
of the personal entity called the Queen, and to see in a 
penny postman delivering a letter which summons a re- 
presentative to Parliament something as admirable as any 
yageant that heralds and authorises the opening of our 

‘arliamentary debates. When Mr. Odger has done all 
this, he might be asked to do something more—to abolish 
all differences of opinion between husbands and wives, to 
arrange that babies shall never cry, and to promulgate a 
special ukase providing that new boots shall never be too 
tight. 

On the disturbances in Paris, which yet continue to form 
the staple of the news and discussions of the day, as might 
naturally be expected, there is a wide difference of opinion. 
But so far as the mere question of legality is concerned, 
the Daily News is probably right in its remarks. When 
the French Governments since 1790 are examined, it will be 
found that very few of them were regular. 
usurpers. It says: 


Let us do justice to the municipal councillors who were 
solemnly proclaimed on Tuesday as the legitimate successors 
to the “ Central Committee” at the Hotel de Ville. However 
questionable their composition or illegal their origin may be, 
it is not more illegal, in the strict and technical sense, than 
the existence of the Government which ruled France for 
twenty years, or than the creation of the Government which 
superseded the Regency of the Empress, governed France 
during the war, and decreed the elections for the National 
Assembly which is now sitting at Versailles. The legality of 
the Municipal elections on Sunday last is not determined by 
the number of electors who voted or abstained from voting 
on that occasion. Nor was the sanction—the grudging and 
reluctant sanction, no doubt—of the National Assembly, if 
such consent were needed, wanting to the exercise of the 
popular suffrage. As a Municipal Council, the successors of 
the Central Committee represent the public and civil rights 
of the Pn agers of the capital in a manner and degree 
never dreamt of in the philosophy of M. Haussmann. He 
held that the Parisians had no municipal rights of their own, 
and that while their financial administration belonged to the 
State, and the conduct of their affairs to a Prefect of the Em- 
peror, their city was the common property of the rich and 
idle classes of all nations, for whose admiration and amuse- 
ment he kept an army of artificers and artisans employed in 
perpetual demolitions and reconstructions. So far, then, as 
their municipal character and prerogatives extend the present 
occupants of the Hotel de Ville represent the principle of 
local self-government and the recovered civic rights of the 
population of Paris. 

Setting aside the question of legality and of formal author- 
ity, there is doubtless much truth in the assertions of the 
Daily Standard : 


Death to all princes! exclaims the spokesman of the Paris 
Government. But death to princes is only part of the formu- 
la. “Every discordant element must be eliminated; every- 
thing that interferes with the realization of the ideal of jus- 
tice which the Revolution aims at must be shattered.” In 
plain words, it is the right and the duty, and it will be the 
conduct of the men who have assumed power in Paris to 
murder, whether by cowardly assassinations or executions 
following pretended judgments, everybody whose death will, 
they fancy, answer their own interests. , 


The Times dwells upon the difficulty of offering advice to 
France in her present condition : 


Nearly all were 








The future of France, it says, has become as doubtful as the 


present; more doubtful it could not be, To France itself 
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there is no devotion, unless it be victorious, or its patronage in 
the hands of one’s own friends. So ‘there arises the question, 
as we outsiders must see, whether there is in France any 
faith, any bond of union, any common sentiment strong 
enough and reliant enough, to set itself against the sober cer- 
tainties of communism, or that which so calls itself. If we 
tell people to declare their real opinions at whatever risk, it 
is quite possible that all the Government, a majority of the 
Assembly, and every loyal man in the army may have to con- 
secrate this new devotion with his blood. Such appeals con- 
stitute a danger to the virtuous few, and an opportunity to 
the many weakor bad. When so few will speak the truth, it 
is simply cruelty to say,“ Tell the truth and die.” But is it 
not possible that the an of France might be restored, 
not by venial hypocrisy and judicious finesse, but by veracity, 
plain dealing, and decision? Those who palter always fal- 
ter, and the vacillating conduct of the Versailles Government 
is only what was to be expected from people either without 
opinions, or disguising them, or ready to surrender them should 
it prove convenient to do so. The Communists know what 
they want, and go direct to their mark. 


The Zzaminer, in discussing the peace between Germany 
and France, inquires: 


Is the peace now virtually consummated to be a real peace, 
to be followed by the proper blessings of peace? For good 
assurance of that we look in vain to the Emperor’sspeech. It 
is true that he says, “ The spirit which animates the German 
people and pervades its culture and morals, and, in no less 
degree, the constitution of its Empire and its armies, guard 
Germany in the midst of its successes against every tempta- 
tion to abuse the power gained by its unity.” Itis true that 
he says, “ Our new Germany, as it has emerged from the fiery 
ordeal of the present war, will be a religious guarantee of the 
peace of Europe, because Germany is sufficiently powerful 
and self-reliant to preserve the regulation of its own affairs as 
an exclusive but, at the same time, sufficient and satisfactory 
heritage.” The phrases sound well; but what do they mean? 
What is the Germany that is now united, and that is power- 
ful enough to preserve the regulations of its own affairs as an 
exclusive and sufficient heritage? What is the “ constitution 
of its Empire and its armies,” and how far is that a guarantee 
azainst “ every temptation to abuse the power” which it has 
gained? 


The Zuropean Mail says about O’Donovan Rossa : 


Some sensation was caused here by the announcement that 
O'Donovan Rossa had been received by President Grant at 
the White House. A certain section of the press has taken 
this circumstance to indicate sympathy on the part of the 
President with the Fenians, while another section sees in the 
act a covert slap at England. The truth, however, is, that 
the President is so accessible, that—as a correspondent ex- 
presses it—“ if a gorilla could send in a card, and had the pa- 
tience to wait long enough in the ante-room, he would meet 
with a reception similiar to that awarded to the Fenian 
exile.” Then, it is said, that by voting for the welcome to 
the Fenians the Republicans checkmated Butler, who ex- 
pected a defeat, and would consequently have been held up 
as the champion of Irish liberties. The President has name | 
got into disgrace with some of the members of the Frenc 
press, who cannot understand how he could compare the in- 
stitutions of Germany with the institutions of America. The 
Siecle says: “ This comparison will surely have astonished M. 
de Bismarck himself.” Indeed, the words of sympathy with 
the German empire expressed in President Grant’s message to 
the American Congress are a disagreeable surprise to the 
French democracy. 

The Saturday Review remarks, in relation to the discussion 
in the House on the Conference question, that— 


Sir Charles Dilke rendered his Resolution nugatory when 
he declared that he did not wish to impugn the wisdom of 
allowing the neutralization of the Black Sea to be abolished. 
What he wished, or affected to wish, that the Ministry should 
be censured for, was merely that it had accepted the proposal 
of Prussia for a Conference. He thought, in the first place, 
that we should have declined a Conference altogether ; and 
then that the mode in which we accepted the Conference 
showed too much subserviency to Prussia, and too great a 
contempt for or forgetfulness of France. He did not make 
out his case on either head, but, even if he had been more 
successful, the errors he attributed to the Government were 
not grave enough to justify a formal vote of want of confi- 
dence in them. It was the business of the Ministry, and 
especially of Lord Granville, as soon as the question of the 
termination of the neutralization of the Black Sea was raised, 
to consider carefully whether the interests and honor of the 
country demanded that England should go to war to uphold 
the portion of the Treaty of 1856 that was attacked. The 
Ministry decided that war in such a cause would have been a 
mistake. This conclusion has been adopted by the country, 
and is even adopted by Sir Charles Dilke himself. But what 
Sir Charles Dilke wishes is that the Ministry, knowing thatit 
Was not going to war on the point, not wishing to go to war 
on it, and even distinctly thinking it would not be right, 
should have kept its views in the dark, pretended to be read 
to go to war, and have let things drift on until Russia took 
sme overt step. The suggestion carries with it its own refu- 
tation. A lingering distrust would have been created, com- 
merce would have been paralysed, and our diplomatists would 
have had to eat one humble pie after another. Every discus- 
sion on our Army and Navy Estimates would have been 
colored by reference to a war that no one knew would be 
averted; the allies of England would have been led into 
military expenditure which they can very ill aftord, and would 
have bitterly reproached us for a policy of vacillation pursued 
at their cost. However little we are proud of the settlement 
that has been made, we have at least reason to rejoice that it 
has been made in such a way, and at such a time, as to have 
secured peace. 

The same paper also says, respecting the removal of Mr. 
Sumner from the chairmanship of the committee on Foreign 
Relations : 


As far as external and profane interpreters may presume to 
expound the Constitution, Mr. Sumner’s charge against Gene- 
ral Grant seems to be well founded. It is useless to deprive a 
President of the power of declaring war, if he reserves the 

* right of making war. Without shadow or pretence of quar- 
rel, General Grant directed the naval officer in command on 
the station to inform the Government of Hayti that he would 
forcibly resist and punish any hostile measure against San 
Domingo. The poor French negroes, who, at the time of the 
emancipation, were favorite objects of American patronage, 
were naturally puzzled and alarmed by the sudden threats of 
the American Admiral. They had given no offence to the 


United States; and it is not even known that their relation 






























































































of imitative civilisation ; but the 
country with a million and a half of inhabitants will involve 
the American Government in serious difficulties. 


course that some sensationa 
Mr. Merry’s horses should be chronicled. If there be any 
bliss to possess a winter favorite for the Derby, and then at 
the beginning of the season see him knocked about in the 
market, Mr. Merry is twice blessed. People will not fail to 
vemember the extraordinary doings with Liddington, Student, 
Belladrum, and, lastly, Sunshine 
promised a somewhat similar series of operations against King 
of the Forest. The wisest tacticians with the pencil are 
divided in opinion as to what will be the “ King’s” ultimate 
fate. Some maintain that the outlays on his stable-compan- 
ian, Falkirk, may be merely plans to stall off the public from 
the son of Scottish Chief, and enable his owner to get onata 
more remunerative price than has lately been obtainable. 
The retrogression of the favorite and the advance of Falkirk 
appear almost genuine from the candid avowal of Mr. Merry’s 
usual commissioner, who, when backing the last-mentioned 
horse, announced, in reply to some bantering, that he was 
“only doing what his master told him.” Several hundreds 
of pounds have unquestionably been invested on Falkirk, 
whose coming reminds us of the advance of Macgregor for 
the Two Thousand and Derby last year. In consequence of 
Falkirk having only recently been named, not a few were at 
first puzzled about his identity. The supposition, however, 
that he was another “dark-’un,” like Macgregor, is altogether 
groundless. It transpires that he is no less than the great 
strapping Brother to Sunlight. Falkirk performed on no 
fewer than ten occasions last season, and was a colt of great 
power and symmetry, although, in more instances than one, 
he was noticed to run in a soft and ungenerous manner, some- 
what after the fashion of his unfortunate brother. Although 


obtained was in the Croome Produce Stakes at 
when he defeated Pitteri and another, his remaining successes 
being merely walks over. These are by no means the kind of 
credentials to recommend a horse for a distinguished position 
in the Two Thousand or Derby betting. If such a moderate 
performer be really backed in earnest, in preference to King 
of the Forest, by Mr. Merry and his friends, it makes the case 
of King of the Forest worse than it might at first seem. The 
yellow jacket invariably commands a host of followers. The 
attack, therefore, upon the favorite created a rare commo- 
tion, though it was hoped his decline might not be serious, as 
he show 
Monday from the onslaught which had taken place at the 
principal Turf Club earlier in the day. There is no cause 
assigned for his retrogression in the shape of training failure 
or collapse; in fact, = correspondent at Lambourne, in 
his communication 0 

account for the unwholesome odor into which King of the 
Forest has fallen, further remarking that the horse seems in 
the bloom of health, and does his accustomed work with the 
utmost regularity. Supporters of Sterling have not derived 
much satisfaction from the retirement of 
The son of Oxford himself has become almost a worse fa- 
vorite, when according to the natural order of things he 
should have made an - & 

many to be the impending downfall of so formidable a rival. 
Rumors to his disparagement are also in circulation; never- 
theless he has grown into one of the grandest three year olds 
seen for a long time at Newmarket, and if he does well 
up to the day, I have little doubt that he will win the 
‘* Guineas.” 
land Stakes, which he won like a thorough racehorse, and dis- 
played such rare excellence that a gallant colonel, and a 
prominent member of the Jockey Club, speaking from an 
impression on the spot, pronounced the winner’s form uncon- 
ditionally “ the best of the year.” A few weeks back I pre- 





to their Spanish neighbors was more than ordinarily un- 
friendly. f 

feelings that the Admiral at the same time declared contingent 
war ow all other nations. 

would, 

or France, had happ 

sane. they would have been in danger of a collision with 
the 

guaranteed from aggression was not a part of the dominions of 
the United States, unless the unauthorised contract negotiated 
by the President operated as a transfer of ownership. As 
the use of force would not even have been preceded by @ 
declaration of war, the unhappy people of 
and obeyed, and other Powers perhaps never heard of the 
Admiral’s grandiloquent threat. 
to create a cause of war is equivalent to the right of de- 
claring war; and the President has aney usu: the 
power which belongs to another branch o 

ment. When the annexation of San Domingo is accom- 


t may have been a consolation to their wounded 
Any attack on San Domingo 
he said, be instantly resented ; and if England, or Spain, 
ened to exact reprisals for a Dominican 


merican squadron. The territory which was to be 


ayti trembled 


Nevertheless the power 


the Govern- 


lished, the subjugation of Hayti will inevitably follow. 
here is little to regret in the final extinction of a low type 
ion of an ou‘lying 


—_—_~>-—_——. 


SPORTING. 


The first grand event of the season is the race for the Two 


Thousand Guineas, which takes place at Newmarket on Tues- 
day next. We append the latest turf notes from the Sporting 
Jafe on the event and on the Derby : 


With the return of Spring it follows almost as a matter of 
proceedings in connection with 


To all appearances we are 


etted with four winning brackets in the “ Calendar of 
ces Past for 1870” the only absolute — which he 
tockbridge, 


some inclination of rallying at Tattersall’s on 
this day, expresses himself unable to 


ing of the Forest. 


ancement on what was presumed b 


terling climbed the Criterion hill in the Rut- 


pared your readers for some movement in favor of Digby 
Grand, who I ascertained was one of the most improved 


horses in training. This is corroborated by your correspondent 


at Beckhampton, and who now states his conviction that the 
horse is sure to be first, second, or third for the Two Thous- 
and. Bothwell is the only one backed of Thomas Dawson's 
lot, but Ido not incline at all to this horse, who was be- 
coming very common-looking towards the end of last sea- 
son, and this defect has, it is asserted, increased during the 
winter months. Lydon, the highly-bred scion of Gladiateur 
and Hester's dam (Tomyris), has come into some notice for 
the Two Thousand and Derby, has made such strides in the 
betting that he promises to become a favorite in both these 
events. Lydon only performed in public once—in a Maiden 
Plate in the Newmarket First October week, when the 
clinking Somno won by twenty lengths, and scattered his 
field like chaff before the wind. Towards the middle of last 
season it was rumored with regard to Lydon that he had 
turned “ roarer,” but there was no truth whatever in this im- 
putation. Lydon is, I believe, the joint property of Mr. Jones, 
his breeder, and Mr. Dawson, and was one of the best-looking 
colts in training at Newmarket last year. General, who has 
for a long time been ey came into some notice a day or 
two since, as he should do on his extremely fine performance 
in the Criterion. Last year he was understood to be delicate, 





and before the Middle Park Plate it is given out that he was 
suffering from diabetes, which will account for his indifferent 
running on that occasion. - Consequent upon the decline in 
the price current of King of the een, Albert Victor has 
become first favorite for the Derby, a position to which, in 
the face of all the others, I always maintained the son of 
Marsyas to be entitled. The great Derby trial is invariably 
for the Middle Park Plate, and the horse who wins in the 
style in which he did, displaying great speed and stamina, 
ought never to be passed in the Derby price-current 
unless something has occurred to prejudice his chance. 
King of the Forest, though he has gone as much as 8 to 1 
for the Two Thousand, or nearly double his former quota- 
tion, has not suffered materially for the Derby, inasmuch as 
he was about an equal favorite with Albert Victor at 8 to 1 
for the “ blue ribband.” It might be, as hinted here in the 
winter, that Mr. Merry, finding him a very horse, and 
one requiring a deal of work, has determined to run him in 
the Derby, and trust to Falkirk in the Two Thousand Gui- 
neas. General has made his appearance in the price-current 
for the Derby, as well as for the contest over the Rowley 
Mile. When well, I am certain that the Duke of Hamilton’s 
colt is one of the best stayers in oe and both he and 
Albert Victor may finish in front of Mr. Merry’s representa- 
tive on Epsom Downs. ‘To-day, Ringwood was supported 
for the Two Thousand, and his stable-companion, Fisherman, 
tor the Derby, and from what I hear it would not in the least 
surprise me to see this good-looking son of Caterer and Sister 
to Donna del Lago prove much better than the ungainly 
Bothwell. He has, it is stated, greatly improved during the 
winter months, and people at Middieham are very fond of 
him. Digby Grand shows an — tendency not only for 
the Two Saenent but for the Derby, 33 to 1 being asked for 
about him in vain to-day, and at the close some shorter price 
would have been taken about him. I have already mentioned 
that I am aware, on certain information, that Digby Grand is 
much improved, and if he is worthy of support for the Two 
Thousand, he must be worth backing for the more important 
race, because he has only to run a great horse at Newmarket 
to reach a handsome hedging price, and if he were victorious 
in the first struggle, we know that, according to all prece- 
dents, he would at once bound into the position of first favor- 
ite. I cannot stand Digby Grand to beat either Albert Victor 
or General, because on their respective running in the Middle 
Park Plate both hold him perfectly safe. The issue of the 
Derby must be essentially limited to the cracks when such 
animals as Noblesse, Cyclone, Colonel Ryan, Knightley, and 
Orator are introduced into the quotations. Noblesse, the 
daughter of Stockwell and Brown Duchess, is at least 10lb 
behind Bothwell, and even if this were not so, faith in fillies 
in the Derby after the Lady Elizabeth fiasco has surely depart- 
ed. Colonel Ryan, who has been supported at the outside 
price of 1,000 to 15, is in the same stable as Digby Grand, and 
the only occasion upon which he ran last season was in the 
Hopeful Stakes, where he finished a long way behind Ster- 
ling, who, it will be remembered, cut down his field in a canter 
by four ‘lengths. Colonel Ryan is by Buccaneer out of 
Ambassadress, and was one of the youngsters brought back 
from Germany by Mr. Blenkiron, when oe Buccaneer blood 
was creating such a fig among owners and breeders. 
Knightley, who is in John Day’s stable, has no pretensions 
beyond second-class handicap form. Cricklade,in the same 
interest, has, I hear, grown into a great weak animal, and 
the last time he was tried he was well beaten; hence his 
decline to an outside (py Cyclone, a colt of St Albans out 
of Typhoon, showed a considerable amount of smartness, 
chiefly in the North of England, but the Middle Park Plate 
running proved him to be a long way behind Albert Victor, 
and consequently his chance appears already determined. 
Another of the Tupgill horses was backed ~« at 1000 to 
10. This was Orator, a son of Lord Clifden and Ornament. 
In the winter Orator was said to be a rod in pickle for a great 
handicap, but as his form was two lengths behind The 
Knight, it is impossible that he can have any Derby preten- 
sions. 





A meeting of gentlemen interested in aquatic pursuits was 
held on the 8rd instant at Mr. James Renforth’s, the Sir 
Charles Napier Inn, Newcastle, to take into consideration the 
articles received from Robert Fulton, of St. John, N. B., for 
a four-oared match between him and three other oarsmen of 
that place, and James Renforth, the champion sculler of 
England, and three English oarsmen, over six miles of the 
Kennebeccasis River, near St. John, N. B., on the 23rd day of 
August next, for £500 aside and the championship of the 
world. Mr. Thomas J. Pickett, presided. After the consi- 
deration of a few preliminaries, it was agreed, on the proposi- 
tion of Mr. Mark Rayne, that the first deposit of £250 a side 
be forwarded to the Hon. Thomas R. Jones, of St. John, the 
stake-holder, by mail leaving per steamship “ Scandinavian,” 
on the 6th, and that Mr. Fulton be informed by telegram of 
the signing of the articles. Much speculation has been in- 
dulged in with reference to Renforth’s colleagues, but at pre- 
sent they are uncertain, as several oarsmen will be tried, and 
then the champion will select the best man from the lot. 


———@——_. 


MUSIC AND DRAMA. 


The new play at Lina Edwin’s Theatre, “ Pluck,” has some 
ood features about it. It is not borrowed from English or 
rench sources, it turns on a living question of the , and 

it affords fair situations for several leading parts. That it 
has grave faults, we presume no one will deny, and least of 
all Mr. De Leon, the author. The drama is realistic, after the 
Boucicault school, and introduces “real tubs”—not washing 
utensils, but coal removing implements—and other accegso- 
ries of the same kind. We are shown the interior of a coal 
mine, in which, with a shocking incongruity, Miss Ione Burke, 
who plays the heroine, wears a white dress. Nothing else 
could be required to show that she never had made a descent 
into a coal pit, where water drips continually, and where the 
fairest dress ever made by Worth or Madame Demorest would 
be ruined in an instant. The plot of the piece, divested of 
some accidental difficulties, is that Ernest Sterling, an engi- 
neer (Mr. George Clarke), falls in love with Kate Moore (Miss 
Ione Burke), the daughter of the owner of amine. She de- 
spises him because he is not muscular, not aggressive, and he 
does not finally win her until he has shown conclusively, by 
going to rescue her father from the choke damp in the mine, 
that, without physical strength, he is possessed of a bold and 
valiant heart. There is a stage villain, of the usual type, per- 
formed by Mr. G. C. Boniface; there is a gushing fair one of 
forty, or thereabouts, who talks sentiment, as we all know 





such ladies do, and there isa young girl in love with Kate 
Moore’s brother, who undergoes great tribulation. A canting 
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Christian, acted by Mr. Sol Smith, lacks the exceeding humor 
which Mr. Stoddard can so well put into such characters, and 
an old miner (Mr. Harry Eytinge), rather overdoes his part. 
The play is not a great one, even considered after the realistic 
school, and has no especially good writing; but it has some 
real passion, some tender love-making, and so much relation 
to a pertinent topic of the times that we doubt not its success 
will ter with the people than the critics. Mr. De Leon, 
we think, can do better work than this, and will doubtless do 
so in future productions. The parts generally were well 

layed, Mr. Clarke, Mr. Boniface, Miss Burke, and Miss 

ridge being especially to be commended. 

Foote’s comedy of the “ Liar’ has been presented all this 
week at Wallack’s. If contemporary history be true, the 
author was not without considerable acquirements in the 
vice whose evils he seeks to depict; and consequently his 
picture of it has all the freshness and accuracy derived from 
a study from life. Mr. Lester Wallack plays the principal 
character, thatof Young bedi 5 with a grace and ease thatis 
incomparable. Lies, as uttered by him, acquire a new relish. 
Such “ economy of truth” made great pleasure to the audience. 
Mr. Wallack was ably supported by Mr. John Gilbert, as 
Old Wilding, whose perplexities in taking his son’s utterances 
for truth, and basing his action upon them, were amusingly 
Pag by this sterling actor. Miss Emily Mestayer and 

lara Jennings sustained the parts of the ladies in the 
play acceptably. The “Liar” belongs to the old school of 
comedy, where the lines bristle with wit, and are even over- 
crowded with epigrams. A revival like this confers a posi- 
tive benefit upon a community surfeited with French operas 
and adaptations of uncertain morality and the modern school 
of nature, where everything is genuine except the passion, 
from the crown on the head of a king to the eggs eaten at a 
stage repast. The afterpiece, “His Last Legs,” has been 
jae a too often in this city to need P| notice. Yet the ex- 
cellent acting of Mr. Brougham as O'Callaghan can scarcely 
be dismissed without a word of commendation. It is a most 
Paes eee. 

Mr. th is upon the last week of his engagement, and 
‘* Richelieu” is the play. The “ Winter's Tale” will be per- 
formed next week. “ La Belle Héléne” is still going at the 
Opera House. 

e are again to have a season of grand Italian opera at 
the Academy of Music. A season of ten subscription nights 
will commence on Monday, May ist, and the performances 
will be on Monday, Wednesday and Friday. No new opera 
will be presented, but several old favorites, such as “ Robert 
the Devil,” “ Rigoletto,” “ Ernani,’ and “ Martha.” Miss 
Kellogg will be the best known of the ladies, and among the 
gentlemen will be Signors Susini and Bacelli. Villani, who has 
made quite a reputation as a tenor, will be present, and we 
are promised Caroselli,a new and graceful tenor. The con- 
ductor will be Signor Nicalao. 

— > 


Among the many hotels that have been erected in the up- 
per part of the city during the past few years, there are none 
that for architectural design, elegant apartments, and beauti- 
ful furniture, can surpass the Gilsey House that was opened 
during the past week. Mr. H. T. Helmbold, recognizing the 
importance of placing himself in more direct communication 
with the rich guartiers contiguous to the Fifth Avenue and 
Murray Hill, has established a branch of his business in this 
palatial building ; and it must be confessed that in the rich- 
ness of decorations, and the taste with which the ornamental 
works of-art have been selected, Mr. Helmbold has surpassed 
all his previous efforts in this direction, although his stores in 
Broadway, and at the Continental Hotel in Philadelphia, 
were already considered inimitable in their style and artistic 
finish. 





FACTS AND FANCIES. 


The stories which have been published in London respect- 
ing the infelicity of Jenny Lind’s married life have been judi- 
cially proved to be false. The slander was originally copied 
from an American newspaper, and is only one out of a score 
that have been circulated about Madame Goldschmidt since 
her return to Europe from the United States. Herr Gold- 
schmidt has "been an exemplary husband, and his wife’s pre- 
perty has rapidly increased under his management. 

The British Navy estimates this twelvemonth, as asked for 
by Mr. Goschen, will be £9,726,356, being an increase of 
£385,826 on that of 1870, which was the smallest for several 
years. There are 61,000 men on the list, of whom 20,000 were 
blue-jackets proper, 7,000 boys, 4,000 coast-guardsmen, and 
14,000 marines. The condition of the Navy was said to be 
quite satisfactory. The iron-clads are more numerous than 
before, and their availability has been much increased. There 
has been a very small sick rate. 

Napoleon, says the Saturday Review, receives a popular wel- 
come which is equally unmistakable and outspoken. So great 
is the crush of sight-seers that whenever His Majesty attends 
mass at Chislehurst the priest has been obliged to put a heavy 
fee on admissions, in order to preserve any sort of quiet or 
order within. 


The Ammergau passion plays are to be exhibited again this 
season, commencing June 24. A party of English workmen 
are also performing miracie plays in Yorkshire. 

The Star and Garter Hotel, at Richmond, has been sold for 
£33,700. This house is almost as well known to Americans 
as any other in Europe, especially for the last fifteen years. 

Out of 100,000 children in England and Wales, as has been 
deduced by careful statisticians, the following twenty-five 
names are most numerous, and occur in ths following order: 
Mary, 6,819; William, 6,590, John, 6,230; Elizabeth, 4,617 ; 
Thomas, 3,876; George, 3,620; Sarah, 8,602; James, 3,060 ; 
Charles, 2,323 ; Henry, 2,060; Alice, 1,925; Joseph, 1,780; 
Ann, 1,718; Jane, 1,697; Ellen, 1,621; Emily, 1,615; Fred- 
erick, 1,604; Annie, 1,580; Margaret, 1,546; Emma, 1,540; 
Eliza, 1,507; Robert, 1,323; Arthur, 1,237; Alfred, 1,232; 
and Edward, 1,170. Total number of children (out of 100,000) 
registered under the above 25 names, 65,892. 

The total number of persons recorded at the Board of Trade 
as having been killed on railways during the year 1870 was 
286, and the number of injured was 1239. 

A famous dentist in Newcastle was once requested to use his 
wers over the decayed tooth of a pitman, which was giving 
m much pain. Geordie was requested to take a chair, and 
before he had got well seated the refractory member of his jaw 
was skilfully drawn, to his great relief and astonishment. 
“Ah,” exclaimed he, ‘that wis clivvorly done! What's thee 
ehairge?’ The dentist replied that his usual fee was above 
the ordinary means of a working man to pay, and he would 
merely ask a trifle—perhaps his patient would not think half 
acrown too much? ‘‘Thon’s joking, doctor,” said the pit- 


man: ‘the last tuith aw had pulled out tuik the man half an 
hour—and he trailed me aw ower the room afore it gi’ way— 
and he only chairged a shilling for the job!” John Pheonix 
tells the same story, only the place is somewhere in Maine. 


The English proverb says, ‘It is a wise child that knows 
his own father.” The French equivalent is, Judy supposes, 
‘Je ne sais Pa.” 


Magistrate (to vagrant)—You say you have nowhere to 
sleep. Did you find any money on him, officer? Officer— 
Nota penny. Magistrate (to vagrant)—Then I fine you 40s, 
Pere Hyacinthe has returned to Paris. He does not intend 
to leave the Roman communion, but will not return to the 
monastery, and is not permitted to preach. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury is now at Cannes, and is oc- 
cupying Lord Brougham's chateau there, his lordship having 
kindly placed it at the archbishop's disposal. Very good ac- 
counts have lately been received of his grace’s health. His 
medical adviser, however, considers tbat he ought nor to 
return to Englaud until the warm weather begins. 


The time allowed to Dr. Dollinger and Dr. Friedrich for 
acknowledging Papal infallibility having expired, without 
either of them having retracted their declarations, the Arch. 
bishop has resolved to suspend them from their priestly office, 
and to prohibit Roman Catholic students attending their 
lectures. 


A leakage having occurred in the hot springs of the King’s 
bath at Bath, some excavations have been made in Abbey 
Place, with a view of discovering the cause. Ata depth of 22 
feet from the surface two new springs have been discovered, 
yielding at least 20 gallons per minute at a temperature of 110 
degrees. A number of Roman remains have also been found 
during the excavations, together with a flooring of lead half an 
inch in thickness, resting upon concrete. 

Pius IX. continues to receive many visitors, Protestants as 
well as Catholics, and he recommends himself to the prayers 
of the former as well as the latter. An English lady who at- 
tended one of the receptions stated that the Pope said to her: 
‘*Pray for me; Protestants also can pray for the cause of jus- 
tice and truth.” ‘The following expressions to some other 
visitors are quoted as indicating the Pope's own opinion of 
his confinement :—‘* You have come to see him who is called 
the Prisoner of the Vatican. Truly Iamso. I could doubt- 
less materially go out, but I could not do so morally, without 
seeing the afflicting spectacle of a city entirely changed from 
what it used tobe. Every step, every glance, would torture 
me: therefore I shall go out no more until God puts an end 
to the bitter trial to which He has chosen tosubject me, Your 
prayers will hasten that day.” 

The Tarkish Ambassador was at a public dinner recently, 
in company with some of the magnates of the land; the pre- 
sident gave as a toast, in compliment to his Excellency, ‘‘‘The 
Sublime Porte and the Turkish Ambassador.” The waiter 
echoed it down the table, ‘*A supply of port for the Turkish 
Ambassador.” 

The working miners of Cornwall continue to emigrate in 
large numbers, and so frequent are the inquiries at the emigra- 
tion offices for information as to the cost of p 6 to Chili, 
New Mexico, Australia, and the United States that the exodus, 
it is feared, will be very large duriug the ensuing spring and 
summer; and as — enterprise has been considerably re- 
viving in the county of late, much uneasiness is felt by adven- 
turers at the extension of this movement, which is taking 
away the most skilful workmen. The miner's grievance is low 
w. and nothing but a considerable increase in the remu- 
neration for his labor will keep him at home. A Yorkshire 
company recently advertised in Cornwall for 100 men to open 
up and work a lead mine in that county, offering very much 
higher wages than the men can earn in Cornwall. 

What, asks the Bombay Gazette, will the frequenters of 
Exeter-hall say to the erection of a Hindoo temple in the 
midst of Christian London? We give them fair warning that 
such a thing is threatened. There was a meeting of influen- 
tial natives held in the State of Joonaghur (in Kattywar), a few 
days ago, at which it was resolved to raise a subscription for 
the purpose of encouraging and assisting young Hindoos who 
desire to go to England for the purpose of finishing their edu- 
cation. And a r table ver lar paper in Bombay as- 
sures us that a temple of Hurkeshwur Mahadew is to be erect- 
ed in London out of the fund, about a lac of rupees being set 
apart for that purpose. 


Train up a child, &c.—Child! Mamma, don’t you think Pug 
ought to be vaccinated?—Mamma: What nonsense, dear! 
They only vaccinate human beings!—Child: Why, Lady Fake- 
away’s had all her servants vaccinated, mamma! A Fact 
for Carlyle. —The earliest manifestation of Hero-worship, of 
which we have notice in any record ancient or modern, was 
on the part of a young Greek enthusiast of the name of 

der. 

It is stated at Chatham that the divisions of the Channel 
fleet now at Plymouth and Portland will, after completing 
their refit, proceed to sea on a rather lengthened cruise, and 
on their return will rendezvous at Spithead preparatory to the 
naval manoeuvres which are to be carried out in the Channel 
by the combined squadron during the summer. 

Hard to beat—A boiled_egg.——Signal for a bark—Pulling 
a dog's tail. 

By an old-fashioned body—Young ladies had better be fast 
asleep than ‘‘ fast awake.” 

Taciturn.—Cowper speaks of ‘‘the bubbling and loud hiss- 
ing urn.” The same little machine, when it won't either bub- 
ble or hiss, may be described as taciturn. 

Con.—When can a student of philosophy be said to be like 
Alexander the Great ?—When he becomes, through persever- 
ance and ambition, :aaster of many subjects. 


A lady, going to church on Ash- Wednesday, finding her seat 
already occupied, requested the pew-opener to remember that 
although it was Ash-Wednesday, the pew was not Lent. 

Why are Cashmere shawls like deaf people—Because you 
can’t make them here. 

It is at the approach of dinner-time that we feel most sensi- 
bly ‘‘the emptiness of things below.” 

A poem in an agricultural paper, called ‘‘ Song of the Far- 
mer Boy,” very appropriately commences with ‘‘ Ho, brothers, 
ho!” 
‘*Wake up, here, and pay for your lodging,” said the Ameri- 
can deacon, as he nudged a sleepy stranger with the contribu- 
tion box. 

A pet lap-dog having bitten a piece out of a man’s leg, the 
tender-hearted mistress exclaimed, ‘‘ Poor Ponto! I hope it 
won't make him ill.” 

A young lady wrote some verses for a country paper about 
her birthday, and headed them ‘‘ May 30th.” It almost,made 
her hair gray when it appeared in print ‘‘ My 30th.” 











The British Medical Journal states that the army hss enjoy- 
ed a remarkable immunity from the epidemic of small-pox. 
All recruits are vaccinated immediately on joining their regi- 
ments or depots, whether they bear marks of vaccination or 
have had small-pox previously to enlistment. ‘To this is no 
doubt attributable the immunity of our troops quartered in 
eae where the disease prevails among the civil popula- 
on. 

» Rajah Brooke, of Sarawak, has just sent over to the Somer- 
set Archwological and Natural History Society, Taunton, a 
large and interesting collection of Indian curiosities and some 
natural history specimens. They have been deposited and 
arranged at the society's museum at ‘I’ aunton. 

The Senate of the United States has been called to meet in 
extra session on the tenth of May, presumably to hear 
and act upon the report of the Engiish and American Joint 
Comnission. 

The rejoicings in Scotland on the occasion of the royal 
marriage appear to have been universal. Highlanders and 
Lowlanders all united to express their satisfaction at an event 
which they naturally consider to be a great compliment to 
their country, and their good wishes for the future of the 
youngcouple. As might be expected, the rejoicings at In- 
verary, the ancestral seat of the House of Argyll, were pecu- 
liarly hearty, and judging from the account given, were en- 
tirely successful. Every hamlet and shieling was a scene of 
revelry, and the festivities at Inverary Castle were on the 
most extensive and liberal scale. There were flags and bar- 
rels of beer, and from the terrace at the southern front the 
2nd Argyll Volunteers fired a royal salute without killing 
oe from a small battery of cannon taken from a vessel 
of the _—- Armada which was wrecked on the western 
coast. There were Highland games, and in the evening a 
great dinner to the tenantry. The chairman, after announcing 
that he had received a telegram from London stating that 
the important ceremony “had been safely got over,” pro- 
posed the health of the bride and bridegroom, which toast 
was received “ with the most extravagant enthusiasm, all the 
gentlemen present mounting the tables and shoutingin Gaelic 
at the top of their voices, ‘ Here’s health to the Marquis of 
Lorne and the Queen’s daughter.’ The pipes then struck up 
‘The Campbells are Coming. As the mountaineers warmed 
to the scene the music had an electric effect upon them, and 
up they jumped and began dancing. A local bard here sung 
a Gaelic song composed for the occasion, which lasted nearly 
one hour.” 


Mr. par po Low, jun., who has just succumbed to a long 
and painful illness, which he bore with much patience, was 
the eldest son of Mr. Sampson Low, of Fleet Street. His 
bodily infirmities had for some years prevented his attending 
more than occasionally at the publishing-oflice ; but he never- 
theless took an active and intelligent interest in all the busi- 
ness operations of the firm. In his early life Mr. Low con- 
nected himself with one of the most useful and admirable of 
English institutions, “The Royal Society for the Protection 
of Life from Fire,” and it is not too much to say that the 
society owed its existence and its continued prosperity to the 
zeal and efficiency of its secretury. When the society was 
absorbed by the Board of Works some three years since, the 
subscribers recognized his services by presenting him with a 
handsome testimonial. Mr. Low will be remembered as the 
editor of the “ Charities of London,” an extremely useful vol- 
ume, and which laborious task was dedicated, by permission , 
to his Royal Highness Prince Albert. The volume has passed 
through many editions, and has become a recognized guide to 
the charities. Mr. Low was a conscientious and hard worker ; 
he had travelled in America, and was thoroughly fitted by his 
knowledge of books for the post he held. 


—_——_.—______ 
OBITUARY. 


Among the late deaths in England we notice are Vice Admi- 
al Pearse, Rev. C. J. Middleditch, Mr. H. Blackett (of Hurst 
and Blackett), Lady Cave-Browne-Cave, Sir St. Vincent B. 
Hawkins-Whitshed, Mr. L. Doxat, Mr. George Oswald, Mr. E. 
Howes, M.P., Mr. Thomas Agnew, Hon. Anne Evelyn (Lady 
Warrender), Rear-Admiral Thomas Baidock, Sir Robert Pigot, 
Sir H. Hill Freeling, the Earl of Breadalbane, Sir Archibald 
Edmonstone, Lord Hastings, Col. Charles Mackenzie Fraser, 
and Mr. Augustus De Morgan. The latter Was eminent for his 
attainments as a mathematician; but, unlike most of those 
who are proficient in such learning, he possessed great wit 
and a most entertaining method of writing on light matters. 
Fact and fancy co-existed with him. 

—_———- 

With the advent of Spring, the vast travelling community are once 
more on the alert, and the question is anxiously debated in many a house- 
hold as to the chosen spot where the Summer is to be passed. Mr. John 
Cattenach, Manufacturer and Importer of Portmanteaus, Valises, etc., has 
been established 38 years in this City, on the corner of Broadway and 
Wall Street, and has also a branch store under the Metropolitan Hotel. 
For the excellence and durability of his stock, we can vouch by personal 
experience, and we cordially recommend those of our readers who are in 
want of such articles, to pay Mr. Cattenach a visit. 

oe 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 
E. J. Hale and Co.—Among my Books. 
Francis B. Felt and Co—Dame Europa’s School. 
T. B. Peterson and Brothers.—Tom Burke of Ours. 
Magazines—The Atlantic Monthly; The Phrenological 
Journal; The Galaxy ; Lippincott’s. 





A New Trivmpn or Practica, Science — ALIMENT FROM THE 


Rocks.—All objections to the universal use of the alimentary Sea Mosses 
asa portion of the dietary of the civilized world, have, it seems, been 
happily removed by the discovery of a new process of preparing them for 
culinary purposes. There never was a time when the Food Question” 
was a more vital question with the masses than it is now, and we there- 
fore regard this discovery as particularly opportune, not to say Provid 
ential. 

The Irish Moss or Carrageen, and the Iceland and Norwegian Mosses, 
have long been known to contain a larger amount of nutritive gelatine, 
in proportion to their bulk and weight, than any other vegetable product 
of the sea and land; but the seeming impossibility of entirely purifying 
them from all extraneous matter, and rendering them agrecable as an 
element of food, has hitherto excluded them, in a great measure, from 
our bill of fare. This apparent impossibility has been overcome—experi 
mental science overcomes almost every obstacle, now-a-days—and Irish 
Moss, purified, concentrated, and rendered an absolute luxury, as Sea 
Moss Farine, will hereafter be quoted as a food stuple in the markets of 


the world. 





FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 
In 1870 Mrs. W. made, with her Wheeler and Wilson machine, 2,255 





vests,, besides doing her fa mily sewing for eix’persons. 
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MARX & CO., 
18 WALL ST. 


BARTON & ALLEN, 
40 BROAD STREET. 


JAY COOKE & CO., 
20 WALL ST., AND 41 LOMBARD 8T., LONDON. 








TIENRY CLEWS & CO,, 
82 WALL STREET. 


WIIITE, MORRIS & CO. 
29 WALL STREET. 





MORTON, BLISS & CO., 


30 BROAD ST., AND LONDON. 





SOUN BLOODGOOD «& COoO., 
22 WILLIAM STREET. 





WETILERBEL & WATSRON, 
52 EXCHANGE PLACE. 





WILLARD, MARTIN & BACH, 
11 BROAD STREET. 


LEONARD, SILEL DON & FOSTER, 


10 WALL STREET. 





DUNCAN, SBILERMAN & CO., 
11 NASSAU STREET. 


CHICACO BANKERS. 





A. C. & O FF. BADGER. 


CHARLESTON BANKERS. 








A. C. KAUPEMAN. 
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FINANCE AND TRADE. 


Watt Street, Fripay P. M., April 21, 1871. 


The transactions on the Stock Exchange during the past 
week have been on « still more extensive scale than hitherto 
reported, and the probabilities are in favor of an increased 
area of speculation, as the outside public seem now to have 
entered into the spirit of the Spring campaign. The leadin 
speculative stocks have been Lake Shore and Pittsburg, an 
although at the advance made in these securities, large profits 
have been realized, still the demand appears to be on the in- 
erease at advancing quotations. Of course there must be a 
term to this bullish state of affairs, but as yet there is no ap- 
pearance of a break, and it is, therefore, probable, that some 
of the old favorites which have hitherto been neglected will 
in their turn feel the effect of the advancing tide. 


Money is in good supply at from 6 to 7 per cent. on rail- 
way securities, with a point less on Government collaterals. 
Commercial paper is also quoted at 6 to 7 percent. Gold has 
advanced during the week, owing to the diminished reserve 
in the banks, and the increased shipments. The premium 
reached 111%;, but as the bids at the Treasury sale approxi- 
mated closely to the open market rates, the Secretary was in- 
duced to sell four millions, instead of two millions advertised. 
This has led toa reaction, but the market closes feverish to-day 
at L11,@illly. Foreign Exchange is steady at 110 for 60 
days sterling, and 1104, for sight. 


Cable quotations from London mark Consols at 981,@93\y, 
and show increased firmness in United States Securities, the 
latest price for 62's being 90!,@0Ly, but owing to the move- 
ment, they show a slight falling off on the market from the 
highest point. There is, however, with one exception, a ma- 
terial advance on last week's quotations. 





April 14. April 21. 
. S. 6s, 1881, epn - , 1164, @1164 1164 @1167, 

x ys, 1862, epn. . 113 @1134, = 118\%@114 
a 4, cpm 112%@113% = 1184 @ 11% 
T, . 5-208, 1865, epn. 1127,@1134, 1134 @114", 
TS. 5 20's, 1865, new cpn 1117,@0112 112% @112% 
U.S. 5 20's, 1867, epn. 1117,@112 1125,@112% 

U.S. 5-20"s, 1868, epn 1124 @1124 112%@113 
U.S. 10-40's, ex-cpn 108),@1087, 1094 @109}¢ 


U.S. Currency 6's... coimadaneh tend USY@1B% «115 4{@115 3g 


State Bonds show also an increased movement. 
lowing are the latest quotations ; 


April 14. April 21. 
Tennesece Sixes, ex-con 66 @ bY 64%@ — 


Tennessee Sixes, new 
Virginia Sixes, ex-cou .. TH@ 7 TO3s@ 72 
Vircinia Sixes, new 3 @ Be TQ 

orth Carolina Sixes, new. a 

‘erth Carolina Sixes, Special Tax 
Missouri Sixes Gace ta dipmais 
Missouri Sives, H. and St. Josepha 
Louisiana Sixes, ex-cou 


i 
| RAG 195 zs 


Vy 91, Ve 92 
fi - @ 6 


Louisiana Sixes, new 5 @& - — @ — 
Alabama Eighte... ‘ 102 @ - 100% @ 106 
South Carolina Sixes, o'd Ww @ 8 2 @ &% 


South Carolina Sixes, new, Jan and July. .. 9K@ 60 


immense transactions, the Wall street barometer still pointin 
to higher prices, For, years past there hag been no suc 


North Carolina Sixes, ex-cou............... $4¢ 49" 49 49% 


25 @ 
19%@ 19% | have declined 345. In Railways, Atlantic y este 
> 2 ae 3 Hi i y and Great Western 


6 @ wy | United States Six per cent. 5-20 Bonds, ex. 4s. 6d. at 921 


The stock market is attended by rapid fluctuation under | to 9154; ditto 5 per cent. 10- 


speculative movement, the amount of Lake Shore sold this 
morning being estimated at over 60,000 shares, and yet when 
one wants to sell there are many willing to accept the offer. 
The following are the latest quotations: 





April 14. April 21. 
NR 110, _ lll 111 
Delaware, Lackawana and Western....... nag 3 _ ioe 108 
BOD wirntew tacheversee-ensaens 2, 24 21 @ 21% 
Erie preferred ...................2eeeeees 42 @ — 21%@ 2 
Warlem.... ...... 1283%@ — 128 @128% 
Iinois Central... 2... oo sooo. sees 1344 @1356 1kK@ — 
ae Newernedhe: fastondes 105 -- 14 @102% 
Michigan Central......... ..............2... R2Kk@ — 12245 @124 
N. Y. Central and H......................... Yik@ — 1007,@ — 
N.Y. C. & H. Scrip....2...0 ............... 98%@ 04 5, — 
PR, «0 in keg nnecdednacseesaiaes aes 0 904, NK@ — 
Northwestern preferred. ... N%@ — W9j@ 99% 
Ohio and Miseissippi....... 524 53%.@ — 
Pacific Mall................ 455,@ 45% 
I is nines ainkem> en aera 1274.@128 
Rock Island......... men _ 1136@113% 
OO Ee ere 100«@ — 
it hiiincaid ee schcne’ eaeatiaiasescenkiae 5 627.@ — 
St. Paul preferred 824@ — 
Union Pacific............... Se eon ene 9%, 2 315%.@ 31% 
Wabash and W...... rr 6 @— 
Western Wnion...... POS 14 ( 57%4@ — 


Adams Efpress...........-.....+:........... 74% ; 814%@ 82 
American Merchants’ Union................. 484% @ 496 53 — 
United States Express.................... -. 467,56 

_ % Say. Sees 414@ 435 


We have received from the Bureau of Statistics, a slip 
containing the statistics of the foreign trade of the United 
States for the seven months ending with January, compared 
with the corresponding period of 1869-70. 


Seven months ended Jan. 31. 1871. 1870. 
Ns 246 ironnaca acs amas eainsinsls 279,890,603 $251,100,460 
Domestic Exports (specie values) .. 276,610,391 — 229,945,003 
ee 15,228,386 17,670,263 


The proportions of the foregoing which consisted of mer- 
chandise and specie, respectively, for the seven months ending 
with January were as follows, in gold values : 

Imports. 1870. 1871 





ok. 
MerChamtine. .......2...cesscceccens $237,022,730 267,963,223 
Specie and Bullion. ............... 14,167,700 11,927,380 
EE ski dexpresdepecaanicening $251,190,460 $279,891,003 


The exports from the United States for the seven months 
ending with January were as follows, in mixed paper and 
gold values : 





Exports. 1870. 1871. 
Domestic Produce ............... $205,186,692 $229,425,562 
Specie and Bullion ............... 33,219,850 53,568,353 
Foreign Goods. ...........-..2.+. 9,208,044 7,819,862 

, | a een arene $247,615,286 $290,838,777 


The value of foreign commodities remaining in ware- 
hove January 31, 1871, was $46,804,589, against $52,676,735 
January 31, 1870. 


In reference to the matter of the increase in the share capi- 
tal of the Erie Railway Company, the following letter has 
been transmitted : 
OFFICE OF FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRusr Co., } 
New York, April 19,1871. § 
Wm. Seymour, Esq., President N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
Dear Sir :—The Erie Railway Company have this day noti- 
fied me that, by order of their Board of Directors, the com- 
mon capital stock of that Company has been increased 
$3,000, by the conversion of an equalamount of conver- 
tible bonds. Yours, very truly, 


R. G. Rouston , President. 


The registrars of the Erie Company are the Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company. Article 8 of the Stock Exchange by- 
laws requires that a “notice of 30 days shall be given in wri- 
ting to the President of the Board of any intended increase 
of stock that is speculatively dealt in, by any corporate com- 
pany, either direct or through the issue of convertible bonds.” 
Such issue by the Erie renders the stock of that Com pany 
liable to elimination from the list, but the Governing Com- 
mittee have decided temporarily to suspend the operation of 
Article 3 of the by-laws, the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany having agreed not to admit any new stock to registry 
until the 30 days’ notice has expired. This new stock is 
therefore not a good delivery at the Stock Exchange. 


The following as to the state of the London markets is 
from the Bullionist of the 8th inst. : 


The markets for general securities have been dull and in- 
active, notwithstanding the telegrams announcing the various 
defeats of the Insurgents before Paris, and the continued in- 
flux of gold to the Bank, the inactivity being occasioned by 
the near approach of the Easter holidays, which have also in- 
fluenced realisations. The Home Funds have suffered to some 
extent, but the chief dealing was in connection with the 
monthly settlement, while in Foreign securities the principal 
fluctuation has been in the French loan. The introduction 
of the New Argentine Loan exercised little or no effect. 
English Railway shares, after being good became heavy, but 
the tendency is once more to improve, the traffic returns being 
favorable. The feature In the American market is the reac- 
tion observable in Atlantic Great Western Debentures and 
the Bonds, notwithstanding the telegram announcing the de- 
cree to have been obtained in the Ohio Courts; sales to secure 
espe having accelerated the relapse. Consols for money 
eft off 92°4 to 927g ; for the account they have advanced 1, 
to 927, to 938. The New Threes and Reduced Annuities, how- 
ever, have declined 1g to to M11 to 9114 ex div. Metropoli- 
tan Three-and-a-Halt per Cent. Consols remain at 924 to 
92% ex div. Bank stock closed 239 to 241 ex div. opening. 
India Five per Cent. stock has improved 34 to 11134, 1124. 


With the exception of a fractional advance in the Govern- 
ment Bonds, and an improvement in Atlantic and Great 


The fol-| Western Reorganisation stock, the market for American 


Securities has ruled heavy. Atlantic and Great Western old 
descriptions at one moment being very flat on realisations 


but they closed from 1 to 2 from the worst. Erie and Illinois 


WHY 66 at 8 67x | Shares have been sold from the other side, while Virginia Six 


rcents., on speculative sales, have given way. United 
tates 5-20 Bonds 1862 have advanced 1,, ditto 1864 ly, ditto 
1867 ly, ditto 10-40 Bonds ly. Virginia per cents., however, 
Debentures for Bischoflsheim’s Certiticates have gone back 
ly, ditto Consolidated Bonds for ditto 154, but Reorzanisation 
Stock show arise of 11g, Erie shares have receded 1, and 
Illinois Central 'y. The following were the final quotations :-— 
ditto 1865 issue, 921g to 924 ; ditto 1867 issue, 9112 

40 Bonds, ex. 4s. 6d., 8914 to 893¢; 
Atlantic and Great Western 8 per cent. Debentures for Bisch- 


to 9254; 











| Seven per cent. for ditto 4114 to 42; ditto Pennsylvania 
&c., Seven per cent. lst Mortgage Bonds, 1877 for ditto, 81 
| to 83; ditto, Reorganisation 7 per cent. Scrip, 8 to 84 
prem. ; Erie Shares, ex. 4s. 6d., 183g to 185;; Illinois Central 
Shares, $100 pd. ex. 4s. 6d. 110 to 110%4¢; Louisiana 
Six per cent. Levee Bonds, 6014 to 6114; Massachusetts Five 
er cent. Sterling Bonds, 1900, 94 to 96; Panama Gen. 
Mortgage Seven per cent. Bonds, 1897, 93 to 95 ; Pennsylvania 
Gen. Mortgage Six per cent. Bonds, 1910, 9114 to 91°4 ; Vir- 
ginia Six per cent. Bonds ex. 4s. 6d., 571g to 5814; ditto Five 
per cent. Sterling Bonds, 61 to 63. 

Owing to the burning of the pier and buildings of the Al- 
bany and Troy Steamers, the new landing and place of _busi- 
ness is removed to Pier No. 38, North River, foot of Vestry 
Street. 


The WN. Y. Shipping List makes the following remarks on 
the advance in the gold premium : 

The principal feature in financial circles is the hardening 
of the Gold Market, which appears to be due to the small spe- 
cie reserves of the banks and confident expectations of in- 
creased remittances next month on interest and trade account. 
The price has ranged from 110% to 111%, with rathera 
strong undertone to the market at the close. ‘The arguments 
adduced against any further material advance in the premi- 
um, are the prospective increase of supply in the shape of the 
May interest, and the civil war in France, which is calculated 
to postpone remittances. It was almost universally expected 
a few weeks ago that money at London would become dearer, 
owing to the large war indemnity to be paid by France, the 
loans she would have to raise for it, the transmission back te 
the Continent of sumsof money which had been sent to Eng- 
land forsafe keeping, and the bringing forward of other for- 
eign loans. But the revolution in Paris has changed the 
whole matter for the time being, and has postponed the per- 
iod somewhat indefinitely when France can make an effort 
to pay. So money in England is more abundant than before, 
and the rate of interest tending downwards, favorably affect- 
ing the market for public securities, American among others. 
It is not probable we shall witness much of a drain of ftrea- 
sure to Europe while France remains in so unsettled a condi- 
tion, and by the time she becomes tranquil, the financial situ- 
ation may become so changed as to obviate the necessity of 
heavy remittances. The shipments last week were rising a 
million and a half, making a total since January Ist of some- 
thing over sixteen millions and a half, or more than double 
the amount to the same date last year. 


The great importance of the United States as a market for 
British railway iron is forcibly reflected in the fact that while 
the whole exports of this description of iron from the United 
Kingdom last year were 1,060,123 tons, the United States 
alone took 421,788 tons. The consumption of British rail- 
way iron in the American Republic would also seem to be 
still increasing, as, while we sent the Americans 268,000 
tons in 1868, the total rose m 1869 to 299,196 tons, and last 
year, as already indicated, to 421,788 tons. This result is 
rendered all the more remarkable by the fact that while the 
demand for our railway iron in the United States has thus 
been greatly and rapidly extending, the Americans themselves 
have been making very great efforts to produce more rails and 
other iron, so as to become independent of foreign supplies. 
The only explanation to be found for this state of aflairs is 
the remarkable impulse which has been given to the work of 
railway development in the United States since the close of 
the civil war, and especially since 1868. The United States 
now contrive to build somewhere between 5,000 and 6,000 
niles of new railroad every year. It is true that an Ameri- 
can raiload is a lighter and jess enduring affair than an Eng- 
lish line; still, it absorbs a certain quantity of railway iron, 
however economically it may be carried out. The largest in- 
crease has iaken place in the States of Ilinois, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, and Kansas, where railroad construction has been stimu- 
lated to the utmost by town and country subscriptions, in the 
/form of bonds. In Alabama and Georgia, State subsidies 
| have been granted. But, nevertheless, the American railway 
| interest does not appear to be quite satistied with the progress 
,made after all in the work of construction. But for the out- 
(break of war in Europe—of course, Erie and Atlantic and 
| Gr eat Western disappointments have had nothing to do with 
| the matter !—which closed European markets against Ameri- 
; can railway bonds, it is actually aflirmed that at least 10,000 
| miles of new lines would have been completed in the United 
States in 1870. But surely the progress made last year was 
rapid enough in all conscience. Even if America could make 
10,000 miles of railroad in any one year, she could not guaran- 
tee the profitable utilization of the new lines at the same 
marvelously rapid rate. Most of the American lines have 
only a single set of metals, and to secure a tolerably free pas- 
sage of trains a larger extent than usual of turnouts, sidings, 
etc., have to be provided. It is calculated that while the 
length of workable railway in the United States at the close 
of last year did not exceed 54,435 miles, the length of railway 
existing, including double “ tracks” and sidings, was not less 
than 78,487 miles. To this extent of iron way must be added, 
about 5,000 miles of city passenger railroads, about one-half 
of which are double tracked ; so that altogether the Americans 
claim to have had at work at the close of last year, 80,000 
miles of equivalent single track.” It is clear, then, that the 
maintenance of old American lines must absorb almost as 
much railway iron as the construction of new ones. Year by 
year additional sidings have to be constructed, and as the 
single tracked lines are necessarily a good deal worn, a great 
quantity of rails, ete., have to be devoted to their renewal. 
Vast as is the extent of railway already constructed in the 
United States, the railway engineers and contractors of 
America are still pressing forward,and carrying out new lines 
in all directions. No sooner has the great Pacific line been 
earried through, than a Northern Pacitic line has been pro- 
jected, and is in steady course of execution. The Northern 

»acitic is, indeed being carried out with such expedition, that 
it is expected to be completed early in 1873. The rails are 
being laid at the rate of two miles per day,and the engineers 





,}are busily engaged in “locating” the line through the vast 


territory known as Dacotah. The line will accommodate an 
immense tract of land, sufficient to make twenty States, as 
it passes through the richest portion of Minnesota, Dacotah, 
Montana, Idaho, Oregon and Washington Territory, to Puget 
Sound and the Pacific Ocean. Other almost equally great 
and striking enterprises are in course of development and 
execution, and there seems every probability that the Ameri- 
cans will continue to consume British railway iron upon a 
very large scale. In January this year they imported 28,264 
tons, against 24,610 tons in January, 1870, and 20,421 tons in 
January, 1869, so that the new year may be said to have 
opened well, and now that German immigration into the 
United States is beginning to revive, American railway enter- 
prise may receive a still further impetus —Mining Journal, 





offsheiny’s Certificates, 4414 to 4434 ; ditto Consolidated Bonds, ! London 
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OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 
CUNARD LINE. 


The British and N. A. R. MM. Steamships, 


Between New York and Liverpool. 





Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Every Wednesday and every Thursday. 





Rates of Passage. 


By the Wednesday Steamers, not carrying steerage. 
First Cabin, $13000in Gold. 8econd Cabin, $8000, Gold. | 
First Cabin to Paris......... me . $145 00, Gold. | 
By the Thursday Steamers. 

.$8000 Gold. Steerage.§30 00 Currency. 


First Cabin. 





| 
Pacific | Mail Steamship Company’ s. 
THROUGH LINE 
To California and China, | 
Touching at Mexican Ports, 
AND 
CARRYING THE UNITED STATES MAILS. 
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PECULIAR CHARMS 


OF THE 


BRADBURY PIANO. 


On the 4th and 20th of Each Month. | Tie al 


Leave PIER 42 NORTH RIVER, foot of Canal | 


Street, at 12 o'clock noon, as above (except when 
those dates fall on a A and then on the preceding 
Saturday), for ASPINW TALL, connecting VIA Panama 
| Railway with one of the Company's Ste amehi ips from 
Panama for SAN FRANCISCO, tonehing at 
NILLO. Also connecting at Panama with steamers 
| Poser, TH PACIFIC AND CENTRAL AMERICAN 


One hundred pounds baggage allowed each adult. 
| Baggage-masters bere rolf bagvaye through, and at- 


Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown }tend to ladies and children without male protectors. 


and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 


Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent; 
and for Mediterranean ports. 


For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, Bowling Green. 


For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, 


Trinity 
Building. 


CHAS.  G. FRANCKLY N, AGE NT. 


For Liverpool & Queenstown. 
[N™ AN LINE OF MAIL STEAMERS, SAILING 
FROM NEW YORK EVERY #ATURDAY AND 
ALTERNATE TUESDAYS. 
Rates of Passage. 


BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY, 
Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 


First CaBin. a | STEERAGE . .. $f 
Do toLondon..... 20 Do to London... = 
Do to Paris 9” Do to Parts 


Do toHalifax,N.S. 20} Do toHalifax, NS. 1D 


PASSAGE BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIFAX. 
First CABIN STEERAGE. 


Payable in Gold. Payable in Curreney 
Liverpool............. .880 | Liverpool. ; ; 
Halifax...... 20) Halifax.. ad /< iC 


Tickets sold to and from England, Ireland, and the 
Continent, at moderate rates. 
For further information, apply at the Company's 


offices. 
JONN G. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP CO. 


GTEAMERS WEFKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
NEW YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. 


Spain....(Now Building.) ENeLanp...... 
Eeyer.. Do Erin. ; 3,310 ** 
HoLLAND.......3,800tons, HELVETIA......3.315 “ 
ITaLy 4,000 = PENNBYLVANIA..2,872  ‘* 
FRANCE... -B512 VIRGINIA. a — 
Tue Qu EEN....3,517 DENMARK. . B1lT * 


One of the above First Class Iron Steamers will 
leave from Pier re North River every Saturday, for 
Liverpool, calling at ‘Queenstow n. 


Rates of Passage. 


To Liverpool or Queenstown : 
€abin.. and $65 Curr rency 
; Prepaid from L iverp “l EERE. oh $65 and $75 
‘tol 4 f *) or Queenstown and Return. $130 * 
Stee rage, to Liverpool. ... __ ial 
a prepaid from -_ aon, > geen n, 
and Londonderry............ 
For freight or passage apply at the OFFICE oF THE 
Company, 69 Broadway. 
F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


TAPSCOTT’ s EMIGRATION 


AND 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE OFFICE, 
86 South St., New York. 


PASSAGE TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
QUEENSTOWN WEEKLY. 
By First Class Steamships. 
ALSO FROM LIVERPOOL AND LONDON, 
By Reeviar Satine Packets WEEKLY. 





DRAFTS for £1 and Upwar ards, available in any part 
of Great Britain and Ireland at the lowest rates. 


SEER 


STEAM TO LIVERPOOL, 
CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN. 


Carrying the United States Mails. 
From Pier No. 46 North River, WEDNESDAY. 


COLORADO... .Capt. Freeman. . April 5. at 3.00 P.M. 
WISCONSIN... .Capt. Williams. “Abril 12, at 12.00 M. 
NEBRASKA. ...Capt. Guard. .... April 15, at 8.00 P.M. 
WYOMING. ....Capt. Whineray. April 19, at 3.00 P.M. 
MINNESOTA Capt. Freeman... April 26, at 10 A.M. 
Loy TAN .Capt. Forsyth... April 29, at 12.00M. 
| See Capt. Price... ... ay 3, at 2.30 P.M. 
NEVADA ......Capt. Green .....May 10, at 10 A.M. 
Cablia Paseags................ (Gold). $80. 
Steerage....... Ren Sere (Currency). oy 


Saloon and State Rooms all on Deck. 
Steerage Passage Office, No. 29 Broadway. 
For freight or eabin passage, apply to 


WILLIAMS & GUION, 
No. 63 Wall Street. 


‘STONINCTON | LINE. 
For Boston and Providence. 
THE NEW AND ELEGANT SIDE-WHEEL 
STEAMERS. 
STONINGTON, and NARRAGANSETT, 
Cart. Wa. M. Jones, Carr. Geo. B. Hutt. 


From Pier 33, Foot oF Jay Sr., Nontu Rrver, At 4 
P.M., Daty. 
Arriving in Boston Ahead of All Other 
Lines, 

Tickets sold and State-rooms secured at No. 319 
Broadway, corner of N : 
Express Office, No. 044 Brondvvay, ee ae 

reight always as low as any other line. 


D, 8, BABCOCK, President, 
Stonington Steamboat Co, 


Bageage received on the dock the day before sailing, 
from steamboats, railroads, and passengers who pre- 
fer to send them down early. Anexperienced surgeon 
on board. Medicine and attendance free. 
For passage tickets or further information apply to 
the Company's ticket office, on the wharf, foot of 
Canal Street, North River, New York. 


F. R. BABY, Agent. 


UNITED STATES AND BRATIL STEAM- 
SHIP COM 


J 

REGULAR MAIL 8TEAMERS sailing on the 23d of 
every month: 
SOUTH AMERICA, Capt. E. L. TInkLeraver. 
NORTH AMERICA, Capt. G. B. BLocum. 
MERRIMACK, Capt. Wier. 

These splendid steamers eail on schedule time, and 
call at St. Thomas, Para, Pernambuco, Bahia and Rio 
de Janeiro, going and re turning. For engagements of 





freight o re, aD 
eM WAT Ae CARRISON, Ascent, 


| No. 5 Bowling-green, New-York. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMP’Y 


| HAVE A 
: Lend Grant Direct from the Government 


oF 
12,000,000 ACRES 
OF THE 
Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 
America, 
3,000,000 acres choice farming lands on the line 
of the road, in the 
STATE OF NEBRASKA, 
IN TRE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 
Now for eale, for cath or credit at low rates of inter- 
est. These lands are near the 41st parallel of North 
Latitude, in a mild and healthy climate, and for grain 
growing and stock raising are unequalled by any in 
the United States. 
Convenient to market both east and wert. 
range from $2.50 to $10.00 per acre. 


Creat Inducements 


To Settlers with limited means. 


2,500,000 ACRES 


Rich government lands along the road between 


Omaha and North Platte, 
Surveyed and n for entry under ay 4 Homestead 
| and Pre-emption laws, and can be taken by 

ACTUAL SETTLERS, ONLY. 

An opportunity never before presented for securing 
homes near a great Railroad with all the conveniences 
of an old settled country. New edition of descriptive 
pamphlets with maps, now ready and sent free to all 
| parts of the United States, Canada and Europe. Ad- 
dreess— 


oO. F. DAVIS, Land Commissioner, 
U.P. R R. Co., Omaha, Neb. 


Prices 


THIRTY -NINTH DIV IDEND. 


Washington Insurance Company, 
No. 172 Broadway, New York, Feb. 8th, 1871. 
CASH CAPITAL.. , ania paiwad $400,000 
CASH ASSETS, Feb. 1, 1871.................. 806,060 
A Dividend of (7) SEVEN PER CENT. is thie day 
declared payable on demand, in Cas, to Stockholders. 
Also, an Interest Dividend of (6) 8IX PER CENT. 
on outstanding Scrip, payable First of April, in Caen. 
Also, a Scrip Dividend of (50) FIFTY PER CENT. 
on the earned premiums of Policies entitled to partict- 
pate in the profite for the yoar ending 3let January, 
1871. The Scrip will be realy for delivery on and after 
the Firet of April next. 
FIFTY PERCENT. of the Scrip of 1864 will be re- 
deemed on the First of April next, from which date 
interest thereon will cease WM. K. LOTHROP, Sec. 


COINAGE AND FINANCE, 


“The Merchants and Bankers’ 


Almanae for 1871,” 


Containe accurate lists of 6,000 Banke, Bankers, Sav- 
ings Banks, and Insurance Companies in the United 
States, Canada, &., with Banking Statistics. 
Price Two Dollars. 


Octavo, 





One Volume Octavo, Interleaved, and in Gilt Binding. 
Price Five Dollars. 





Orders, per mail, executed at the office of the Bankers’ 
Magazine, 23 Murray Street, New York. 
THE AMERICAN RACING RECORD 
AND 
TURF GUIDE, 
EDITED BY W. G. DORLING. 
Its contents show a complete record of all the Run- 
ning Races in the United States in 1870; a copious In- 


dex with Pedigree of all the horses that started, and 
the ——— for Stakes in 1871 and 1872; is now ready. 


‘All communications or subscriptions to be sent to 
Yous” Dorling, care of ‘Spirit of the Times,” New 
ror. 





ANZA.- | 


REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
| Its ADAPTATION TO THE HUMAN VOICE as 
| an accompaniment, owing to ifs peculiar, sympathetic, 
mellow, yet rich and powerful tone. 
¢@~ From personal acquaintance with this firm we 
can endorse them as worthy of the fullest confidence of 
the Christian public. We are using the Bradbury 
| Pianos in our families, and they give entire satisfac 
tion. 
| Persons at a distance need feel no hesitation in send 
ing for their illustrated price-list, and ordering from 
it, or to order sfcond-hand pianos. 
MRS. U. S. GRANT, Washington, D. C. 
S. P. CHASE, Chief Justice, Washington, 
D. D. PORTER, Vice Admiral U. 8. Navy. 
M. SIMPSON, Bishop M. KE. Church, Philadelphia. 
E. 8. JANES, Bishop M. E. Church, New York. 
EDWARD THOMSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Dela- 
ware, O. 
DANIEL CURRY, Editor Christian Advocate. 
DANIEL WISE, Editor Sunday School Advocate. 
D. D. LORE, Editor Northern Advocate. 


Rev. J. E. COOKMAN, Bedford Street M. E. Church, 
New York. 


Rev. ALFRED COOKMAN, Wilmington, Del. 
THEODORE TILTON, Editor Independent. 
ROBERT BONNER, Editor New York Ledger. 

The best manufactured; warranted six years. 
Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased ; monthly 
instalments received for the same. Old pianos taken 
in exchange; cash paid for the same. Second-hand 
pianos at great bargains from $50 to $200. Pianos 
tuned and repaired. 

Organs and Melodeons to Sabbath Schools and 
Churches supplied at a liberal discount. Send for 
illustrated price list. 


B.C. 


Office of Public Buildings, Grounds and : orks, | 
U.S. — Washington, D. C., Oct. 7, 1869. 5 
Mersrs. F. @. Smith and Co., Guccessers sd Wm. B. 
Bradbury: 

Gentlemen,—Mre. Grant requests me to write you 
and express her great approval of the Bradbury Piano 
which she purchased of you for the use of the Execu- 
tive Mansion. She is perfectly delighted with it, and 
finds it all she can desire to have. 

Youre, very respectfully, N. MECHLER, 
Brevet Brigadier General U. 8. Army, in charge. 


THEODORE TILTON, EDITOR OF THE “INDE 
PENDENT,” IN A NOTE TO MR. BRADBURY. 
My Dear Bradbury,—I have had the beautiful piano 

s0 long, that now to ask me how I like it is like ask- 

ing me how I like one of my children! In fact, if you 
were toask the children, I'm afraid they would say 
they liked it almost as well as they liked me! It 
epeake every day the year round, and never loses its 
voice. 1 wish ite owner could do half as well. 
THEODORE TILTON. 


LETTER FROM BISHOP SIMPSON. 


Philadelphia, April 27, 1868. 
F. ©. Smith and Co. : 


Gentlemen,—Having used one of your Bradbury 
Pianos, it has given great satisfaction to my family, 
and to many visitors who have heard its sweet tones 
at my house. It is avery superior instrument, both 
in its finish and power. I heartily wish you success as 
successors to the late Wm. B Bradbury, in continuing 
the manufacture of his justly celebrated Pianos, 

Yours truly, M. SIMPSON. 


FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH & CO., 
Late Supt. for and Successor to WM. B. BRADBURY, 
427 Broome Street, New York, 


F. G, SMITH. H. T. M‘COUN. 


A CREAT OFFER!! 
Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N.Y., 


Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
cluding Chickering and Son's, at EXTREMELY LOW 
PRICES FOR CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or will take 
from $4 to §20 monthiy until paid; the same to let, 
and rent money applied if purchased 


LIFE INSURANCE EXPLAINED. 


The Second Number of 
THE PROTECTOR 
is now ready, containing 
HINTS ON HEALTH, NO 
THE ARMY or Tine ASSURED, 
SOME ERRORS CORRECTE 
A LIFE INSU RANCE INSTANCE, 
DON PIATT ON —— A V ALN, 
VISE MERCHANT, 
——- AMOU NT ‘oF POLICIES 
ED BY = YORK COMPANIES, 
INSU TRANG E ITE 
1Y F RIEND ite CAPTAIN—a story, 
THE M ex MENT OF 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES, 
AGENCIES S ja SITY 
F INSURANCE COMPANIES, 
ABSURD C i ERE iES, 
EXAMPLE OF = HEATHEN CHINEE” IN- 


URA 
PERSON: AL MISC ELLANY. 


Every one interested in LIFE INSURANCE, 
ther as insurers or insured, should read 
THE PROTECTOR, 
copies of which may be obtained of any news dealer, 


or 
The American News Company, 
129, 121, and 123 Nassau 8t., N, Y, 


whe 





They are reliable. | 


THE ALBION, 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL 
Of Literature, Art, Politics, Finance 
and General News. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 
AT $4.00 PER ANNUM, 


AT 39 PARK ROW, 


NEW YORK. 


The Premiums offered to Subscribers have al- 


ways formed a prominent feature in the man- 


agement of this Popular Journe!, and the following 
arrangements for the current ycar will be welcome to 
our readers. 


Yielding to the wish cenerally expressed 


by our Subscribers, the following Chromos are added 


to the list on the annexed terms :— 
The AvsBion with any Chromos 
of SWISS AND ITALIAN SCENERY 85 00 


The AxBion with a Chromo of DEXTER or 


one of four 


KENTUCKY 6 00 
The ALBION with a Chromo of the HUDSON AT 
SUNSET or BY MOONLIGHT 60 
These are Companion Pictures, and are being pre- 
pared expressly for our Journal. 
The ALBion with a Chromo of FAUST AND 
MARGUERITE or of ROMEO AND JULIET, 
imported from Italy for the Ausion $8 00 


These Premiums are enperb works of Art, and are 
often mistaken for Oil Painting They are offered to 
each annual Subscriber, paying in advanee, and are 
mailed to any address postpaid. The following is a 
list of the engravings, of which two are offered to any 


subscriber for $5 00 per annum: 


Craton’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 

Lucas's PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26 

A.uan’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 

Sruart’s WASHINGTON, 33x24. 

Marresa@n’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 28x21. 

Knraut's LORD NELSON, 28x21. 

Bucker’s ST. PAUL’S, LONDON, 24x36. 

Portrait oF GEN'L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 

Hernine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER- 
ANCE SOCIETY, 24x30. 

THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfleld’s Picture. 
21x27. 

WaANbeEsForDE’s MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, 83x25. 

LANpsEeR’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 38x25. 

Lanpsuun’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33825. 

Lanpsker’s DEER PASS, 25x33. 

NIGHTINGALE, 33x25, 

Wiikins’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x30. 

Wanbesrorpve's DR. KANE, 30x22. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw- 
ing made for the ALBION, 33x25. 

“GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20, 

WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 13x21. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 13x21. 

PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 

THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 14x21. 

GENERAL WASHINGTON, 28x22. 

QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x13. 


39x26 inches, 


20x26. 


WANDESFORD'’s FLORENCE 


21x13, 


Remittances to ensure safety should be made by 
Post Office order, or check drawn to the order of the 
Proprietor of the ALBIon, or by Registered Letter. 
The registration fee has been reduced to Fifteen 
Cents, and the present system has been found by the 
postal autherities to be virtually an absolnte protec- 
tion against lostes by mail. All Postmasters are ob- 
liged to register letters whenever requested to do so. 


The ALBION will be sent to Subscribers until ex- 
plicitly ordered to be discontinued, and until paymen+ 
of all arrears has been made. Subscribers will observe 
that the subscription is payable in advance, and they 
will please note when their term of subscription ex- 
pires, and remit for the ensuing year, witheat notice 
from the office. In so doing the subscription will be 
#4 to those who do not desire any premiums, bnt this 
privilege is extended only to those who pay within a 
month after their subscription becomes due. After 
that time $5 will be the invariable charge with- 
out any premiums. For city subscribers $5.50 with 
premiums, $1.50 without. 


The following are the advertising rates: 


30 cents a line one insertion. 
25 cents each insertion one month. 


20 - three months, 
5 * sad - tix months. 
id one year. 





| 


' 
| 
| 
| 
| 


In the event of any of our subscribers at any time 
failing to receive their copies punctually, they will 
confer a favor by acquainting the office with the 
fact 


All communications should he addressed 
PIERCY WILSON, 
NEW YORK ALBION OFFICE, 
99 Park Row, New York, 
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NEW LOAN OF UNITED STATES. 


The Subscriptions 


TO THE 


NEW FIVE PER CENT. STOCK 
OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


NOW AMOUNT TO 


$56,000,000. 


They care confidertly expected to reach 
$200,000,000 


By the time the New Bonds are ready for delivery in 
May. The proposals of the Secretary of the 
Treasury will then be changed to the following 
programme : 


First—Bonds to the amount of three hundred mil- 
_ions of dollars, payable in coin, at the pleasure of the 
United States, after ten years from the date of their 
issue, and bearing interest, payable quarterly in coin, 
at the rate of five per cent. per annum. 


Second—Bonds to the amount of three hundred 
millions of dollars, payable in coin, at the pleasure of 
the United States, after fifteen years from the date of 
their issue, and bearing interest, payable quarterly in 
coin, at the rate of four and a half per cent. per an- 
num. 


Third—Bonds to the amount of seven hundred 
millions of dollars, payable in coin, at the pleasure of 
the United States, after thirty years from the date of 
their issue, and bearing interest, payable quarterly in 
coin, at the rate of four per cent. per annum, 


Subscriptions to the loan will have preference, after 
the above-mentioned two hundred millious are taken 
up, in the following order, namely : 


First—Subscriptions for equal amounts of each om 
of bonds. 

Second—Subscriptions for equal amounts of bonds 
bearing interest at the rate of four and a half per cent. 
and of bonds bearing interest at the rate of five per 
cent. 

Third—Subscriptions for any five per cent. bonds 
that may not be subscribed for in the preceding 
classes. 

Subscriptions to the remainder of the $200,000,000 of 
five per cents., which are unconditional, are now going 
on, and the bonds will soon be issued to subscribers, 
who can receive a scrip certificate, in advance, if they 
desire to pay their gold or exchange their United 
States 5-20s at once, in the Registered or Coupon form, 
Registered bonds will be issued of the denominations 
of $50, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000, and $10,000 ; and cou- 
pon bonds of each denomination except the last two. 
The interest will be payable in the United States, at 
the office of the Treasurer, any Assistant Treasurer, 
or designated Depositary of the Government, quar- 
terly, on the first days of February, May, August and 
November in each year. 


The bonds of the several classes aforesaid, and the 
interest thereon, are exempt from the payment of all 
taxes or dues of the United States, as well as from 
taxation in any form by or under State, municipal or 
local authority. 

After maturity, the bonds last issued will be first re- 
deemed, by classes and numbers, as may be designated 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Extensive subscriptions have already been made 
through the following New York City banks and 
bankers: 


FIRST NATIONAL OF NEW YORK, No. 140 
Broadway. 

FOURTH NATIONAL, OF NEW YORK, Pine and and 
Nassau sts. 

Messrs. JAY COOKE & CO., Wall and Nassan sts, 

Messrs. FiSK & HATCH, No. 5 Nassau st. 

Messrs. HENRY CLEWS & CO., No. 32 Wall st, 

Messrs. VERMILYE, Nos. 16 and 18 Nassau st. 

Messrs, WINSLOW, LANIER & CO., Pine, near 
Nassau st. 

Messrs. J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., Broad st. and 
Exchange Place. 

Mesers. MORTON, BLISS & CO., No. 30 Broad st. 

Messrs. BALTZER & TAAKS, No. 50 Exchange 
Place. 

Messrs. GLENDENNING, DAVIS & AMORY, No. 
17 Wall st. 

Mesers. CLARK, DODGE & CO., Wall and Wil- 
liam sts. 

Messrs. DREXEL, WINTHROP & CO., No. 18 
Wali st. 

Messrs. MARX & CO., No. 18 Wall st. 

Messrs. GEORGE OPDYKE & CO., Nassau and 
Cedar sts. 

NATIONAL CURRENCY BANK, Wall st. and 
Broadway. 


Messrs. F. SCHUCHARDT & SONS, No. 40 Ex- 


change Place. 
Messrs. TURNER BROTHERS, No. 14 Nassau st. 
Messrs. SOUTTER & CO., William and Pine sts. 
And by Hon. THOMAS HILLHOUSE, Assistant 
Treasurer of the United States, at Treasury Office. 
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SECURITY AND SAFETY. 
WEST WISCONSIN R. W. CO. 


7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds 
@REB OF GOVERNESNT TAX,) 


First Mortgage 
gag Land Crant 
Sinking Fund 

oy THB 
WEST WISCONSIN R. W. CO. 
Denominations, 
$500 AND 61,000, 
ONLY FIFTEEN YBARS TO RUN. 
From gennery, 1m, 1870, Convertible into Stodk and 

Receivable for ds at Per. Land Grant of over One 

Million Acres from Government. Lh. w 

—¥ with the Road end all ite Property, these 

First and Orly Mortgage. 
Lands exempted from taxation for 15 years by cets 
sg here gyri ernest 

34 Mile Road to 4 iba, for w! i 


34 Miles more 
alread all she work under contract. 
Rota 


An Air- ine from at. ey the 
Milwaukie and Chicage. 
Price 90c., with Aecrued Interest, 


at which figure they poy of pres ee premium on Gold, 
9 per cent. per annum 


Coupons Payable Jon’y and July. 


The connections of this road with the Northera 
Pacific and the whole Retiwent, 6s well as its Bastern 
connections, will from a Pamphiet and Map, 
which can be obtained at the office of 


WHITE, MORRIS & CO., 
No. 29 Wall Street, and 


GWYNNE, JOHNSON & DAY, 
No. 16 Wall Street, N. Y., 


BANKERS AND Financial Aeunts POR THE ComPanY. 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New Yor, 

Office, 51 WALL STREET. 


we 





FIRST MORTCACE 
GOLD BONDS, 


oF 
TWO RAILROAD COMPANIES 
COMBINED, HAVING A PAID UP CAPITAL OP 


EIGHT MILLIONS 


WITH 850 MILES OF ROAD IN OPERA- 
TION, CONNECTING 


orer One New York City with the Great Lakes 
Bonds 


BY THES 
Most Direct Route Possible. 


THE BONDS SECURED BY A FIRST MORTGAGE 
ON THE FIRST FORTY MILES WEST 
FROM NEW YORK CITY, AT THE 
RATE OF $30,000 PER MILB. 


$%,000 PER MILE ALREADY EXPENDED ON 
THAT PORTION OF THE ROAD. 


A MAP AND CIRCULAR RELATING TO THE 
BONDS OF THE 


MONTCLAIR RAILWAY 
oy 
NEW JERSEY, 


INDORSED BY THE N. Y. & O. MIDLAND CO., 
MAY BE HAD BY APPLICATION TO 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 


No. 10 Wall Street, 


AND 
The Montclair Railway Company, 
No. 25 NASSAU STREET. 





ORGANISED, 1842. 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND 
NAVIGATION RISHS. 
And will issue Policies making Loss payable fn 
Bagland. 
Its Assets fev he Gesuvites of le Betaies ave 
More thes 
THIRTEEN MILLION DOLLARS. 
The profits of the Company revert to the assured, 
and are divided annually, upéna the Premiums ter- 
minated during the year, Gertificates for which are 
issned, bearing interest until redeemed 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 
W. H. H MOORE, 2d Wige-Pres’t. 
J. D. HEWLEPY, 84 Weee-Pres’t. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Scoretasy. 





JAY COOKE, MCULLOCH & CO., 


No. 41 Lombard St., London, 
BILLS OF EXCHANCE 
ON 
ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, 
AND WALES, 

Commereial Credits, 
Cable Transfers, 


CIRCULAR LETTERS 


FOR TRAVELLERS, 


Avafiable in all parts of the world. We allow Interest 
upon Deposits of Coin and Currency, and Checks on 
us pass through the Clearing House. 


JAY COOKE & CO., 
No. 20 Wall St. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INS. co., 
LONDON, 








Banking House 
oF 


HENRY CLEWS @ CO., 
No. 83 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS can be opened with ue in 
either Currency or Coin, subject to check without no- 
tice. Five per cent. interest will be allowed upon all 
daily balances. Checks upon us pass through the 
Clearing house as if drawn upon any city bank. 

We issue Circular Letters of Credit for travellers, 
available in all parts of the world; also Commercial 
Credits. We make telegraphic transfers of money to 
any desired point, and transact every description of 
foreign banking business. 

We draw Bills of Exchange in sums of £1 upwards 
on 
The Imperial Bank, 

Messrs. Clews, Habitch & Co., } London. 


The Provincial Bank of Ireland, Dublin, and branches. 

The National Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh and 
branches, 

We issue CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT payable 
on demand or at fixed date, bearing interest, and avail 
able at all money centres. 

Orders executed for Governments and other invegt- 
ment securities, also Gold and Exchange. 

Advances made to our dealers at all times on ap- 
proved collaterals at market rates of interest. 


Collections made in any part of the world. 





Paid up Capital and Accumulated Funds, 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 


Office of the United States Branch, 40 & 42 
Pine Street. 


B. W. CROWELL, Rzsipent ManacEn. 

JOSEPH B. ST. JOHN, Assistant Manacun. 
LOCAL DIRECTORS. 

E. M. Ancursa.p, — Consvut, Chairman. 

A. A. Low, of A. “A. Lo ww & Bros. 

E. 8. JAFFRAY, of E. 8. ‘Jaftray & Co. 

Ricuarp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 

Davip Satomon, No. 11 West 38th Street.’ 

jonaaan J , of J. Johnston & 


PM. Srvarr, of J. & J. Stuart. 


NORTON, SLAUGHTER & C0., 
WM. ALEXANDER SMITH & CO., 
HALLGARTEN & CO., 


Recommend, after a thorough investigation into the 
affairs of the Company, as a very safe and desirable 
investment, THE EIGHT PER CENT. FIRST 
MORTGAGE BONDS OF THE ELIZABETHTOWN 
AND PADUCAH RAILROAD COMPANY OF KEN- 
TUCKY. They are only authorized to offer a limited 
amount of these securities at 8734 and accrued interest. 
The bonds offered are on the completed portion of the 
road, which is in successful operation. 














Union Pacific Land Grant Bonds. 


Office of Morton, Bliss and Co., Bankers, 
New York, March 20, 1871. 


The undersigned offer for sale the balance of the 
Land Grant Bonds of the Union Pacific Railroad 
Company. The road has been in operation about 
twenty months, It is complete in all respects, and its 
earnings have averaged eight millions of dollars per 
annum. These bonds bear 7 per cent. interest, cou- 
pons payable April and October. They are receivable 
at par, in pay t for the pany’s lands. The fol- 
lowing summary of the financial condition of the 
company is from the address of Colonel Thomas A. 
Scott to the Stockholders upon his accepting the presi- 
dency, at the annual meeting in Boston, March 8: 


“Land Department.—Bonds, 7 per cent. currency, 
$10,400,000. 





“Land Sales.—292,900 acres; proceeds $1,306,566 
average price per acre, $4.46. 
On account of these sales the company has 
received and redeemed land grant bonds to 
GING diiasidedcntscnseseusdentavecs $736,000 
For the remainder the company holds land- 
notes maturing in one, two and three years, 
576,650 


NE iccctecmsesinisic a IT = $1,312,650 


“ The condition of the land department may there 
fore be stated thus: 


Base Snisidnerecatbacvenstensaacksoneaee $10,400,000 
Principal reduced by bonds redeemed....... $736,000 
BABOON OR BIG......0. ccsccesvccccccescees $576,650 
Showing an absolute reduction of........... $1,312,650 


The company is entitled, under the 
grants from government, after de- 
ducting total lands pre-empted be- 





fore passage of the act, to........... 12,080,000 acres. 
From which deduct amount heretofore 

Sl hiciaaiihsinhcabdeicisinasnidssndaindiaiatdnsions 292,883 acres 
Leaving on hand asan asset... ....... 11,787,117 acres, 





—which, at an average value of two dollars per acre, 
being twenty per cent. below the minimum govern- 
ment price for adjoining lands owned by it, should 
the gross sum of $23,574,234. So much thereof as may 
be required to be applied to the payment on re- 
demption of the land-grant bonds, and the balance to 
go into the treasury. The average land sales amount 
to about $75,000 per month: 


From present indications it would seem rea- 

sonable to estimate the gross receipts of 

the coming year at a minimum of ......... $9,000,000 
With a cost of maintaining and operating the 
line on this increased earning of not ex- 


Leaving as net receipts to be applied to in- 

terest and dividend, exclusive of the ope- 

rations of the land department, of ........ $4,500,000 
The operations of the line for the first twenty 
months of its existence as a completed road show net 
earnings sufficient to meet the interest upon its entire 
bonded debt. 


“This result cannot but be deemed, by all practi- 
cally versed in the history of new railway lines, as 
indicating a successful future. The yearly increase of 
traffic, costing but little additional to transport, and 
therefore yielding a large percentage of net revenue, 
must soon give a value to your property not readily 
appreciated at present.” 


MORTON, BLISS & Co., 
30 Broad Street. 
MORTON, BLISS & CO., 


ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 
(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 





ALSO, 
Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 


MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 
CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 





TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 





A.C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER AND BROKER, 


Charleston, S. C. 

Southern Securities of every description, vi: 
current Bank No’ State, Cit and Tiailroad Stock, 
Bonds and a ught and sold on commission. 
Orders solicited and eat sfaction guaranteed. Prices 
current _- weekly and exchanged regularly with 


wT Collections receive especial care. 


New York CorREsPonDeENTs: 





Howes & Macy, Ei Clews & Co. #™" 
Luther Kountse, wv. ‘M. Weith th & Arenta ’ 





